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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Kellogg proposals were discussed in the 
House of Commons last week and in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday. In both Houses they were 
warmly welcomed by the leaders of all three Parties, 
and in the House of Lords a motion calling on the 
Government to “* declare their acceptance of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the proposed treaties to the United 
States Government ”’ was agreed to unanimously. The 
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growth of opinion in favour of the “ renunciation of 
war ”’ project has indeed been almost as remarkable 
here as in the United States, where it is said to have 
taken the politicians by surprise and swept them off. 
their feet. In the House of Commons, the subject was 
introduced by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who urged, 
in an admirable speech, that we ought to accept the 
proposals without reservations; and Mr. Lloyd George 
subsequently gave effective support to this view. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain replied in a speech which has been 
variously interpreted. He explained that he had ten- 
tatively suggested a conference of jurists on the sub- 
ject, but that as soon as he learned that that proposal 
did not commend itself to one of the Governments con- 
cerned, he withdrew it, and is now only waiting for 
the views of the Dominions before informing the United 
States of *‘ our desire to co-operate in the conclusion 
of such a pact as is proposed, and to engage with the 
interested Governments in the negotiations required 
for that purpose.”’ 
* * * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain’s phraseology is clearly 
capable of meaning two very different things. It may 
imply a mere acceptance of the Kellogg project in 
principle followed by negotiations in which the French 
reservations receive the backing of Great Britain. It 
may mean, on the other hand, that we shall express 
our readiness to sign the Pact as it stands, and join 
wholeheartedly in the attempt to secure the unqualified 
adhesion of other Powers. Broadly speaking, the 
speech has been read in the former sense in France, and 
in the latter sense in this country. Lord Cushendun, 
speaking on Lord Reading’s motion im the House of 
Lords, gave, however, a further indication of the 
Government’s intention. After expressing uneasiness 
as to whether the interpretation placed upon the Draft 
Treaty by its author, Mr. Kellogg, could be regarded 
as authoritative, he continued as follows :— 


‘It may occur, and has often oecurred, that the in- 
tentions of the framers of a draft are not successfully 
expressed in that draft, and it is for that reason that 1 
believe that no one will think it unreasonable that we 
should desire—not to put reservations in the Treaty ; I 
agree that we should avoid the necessity for any reserva- 
tions in the Treaty ; but that we should place on record 
in some formal and accepted manner the views expressed 
by the different Governments, the American Government, 
the German Government, and ourselves, as to the mean- 
ing of the document that we are signing. There are, of 
course, methods known to diplomacy by which that might 
be done without in any way interfering with the accep- 
tance of the document itself.” 


It is clear from this that the British Government have 
ruled out the idea of inserting reservations in the text 
of the Treaty itself, which is satisfactory. But it still 
remains doubtful whether they do not contemplate a 
course which is likely to impair the vitality of the 
project, and perhaps wreck it. If the ‘‘ record ”’ to 
which Lord Cushendun refers were to take the form of 
a series of documents formally annexed to the Pact, 
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in which the different signatories would set forth their 
interpretations, leaving the French free to interpret it 
away along the lines of their singular counter-proposal, 
the Pact would be effectively reduced to a farce. A 
reply tending in this direction will satisfy neither the 
United States nor British public opinion. 

* 7 2 

The amendment which the Labour Party moved on 
the second reading of the Currency Bill was not very 
happily phrased. Its reference to the Genoa Resolu- 
tion, as developed by the Labour spokesmen, appeared 
to suggest that the Currency Bill should be postponed 
until the Conference of Central Banks, recommended 
at Genoa, had been called—a somewhat inconsequent 
suggestion—instead of emphasizing the point that the 
locking up of well over £100 millions of gold against 
notes, is in doubtful harmony with the stress laid at 
Genoa on the importance of economizing the use of 
gold. For the rest, it seemed to express more of a 
desire to overhaul the constitution of the Bank of 
England than of opposition to the obsolete plan pro- 
posed for the limitation of the note issue. Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans was able, therefore, to make a 
reply which was entirely effective from the Parliamen- 
tary point of view. His insistence that Clause 8, which 
provides the possibility of increasing the fiduciary issue, 
is intended for normal use was the most important 
feature of the debate. But his assertion that this is the 
intention cannot be regarded as sufficient ; and we hope 
that, as seems just possible, the clause may have been 
amended in Committee before these words appear, so 
as to conform more clearly to his interpretation. 

* 7 * 

Mr. Baldwin took advantage of the occasion of his 
speech to the British Cotton Growing Association in 
Manchester this week not only to urge the general 
reorganization of the cotton industry, but to make 
what was in effect an appeal for peace to the Master 
Cotton Spinners :— 

‘The men who work for you to-day are the grand- 
sons of the men who tightened their belts a few years 
before I was born and helped to carry Lancashire through 
in the days of the Civil War in America ; and they have 
helped you again and again, and you have stood together. 
I would say to you, as one who comes of about the 
fourth or fifth generation of what used to be called 
masters: ‘ Think two or three times before you sacrifice 
a position like that.’ ” 

The significance of these words, at a time when the 
Master Spinners are taking their ballot as to whether 
to press the demand for lower wages to the point of 
a conflict, is obvious. The result of the ballot must be 
awaited with anxiety. A prolonged conflict in the 
cotton industry would almost certainly leave behind it 
a further serious and permanent loss of markets. 
* * oa 

Chinese affairs seem at last to be escaping from 
the monotonous cycle in which they have revolved for 
the last two years. Chang Tso-lin has announced that 
the outrages at Canton, Hankow, Nanking, and 
Tsinanfu make it impossible for him to face the Powers 
as representative of China, and he has accordingly 
asked for an armistice, and appealed to the country to 
make an end of civil strife. This means, apparently, 
that he has decided to abandon his allies and retire to 
Manchuria. At any rate, the Northern resistance 
appears to be crumbling, and Yen Hsi-shan, the 
“* model Tuchun ”’ of Shansi, and Feng Yu-hsiang are 
racing for Peking. Within a few weeks Peking may 
be in the control of the Nationalists, and the Powers 
may be suddenly confronted with a Government which, 
if Yen and the various sections of the Kuomintang hold 
together, can fairly claim to be in control of China as 
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a whole. This would undoubtedly clarify the situation. 
As soon as even a paper administration was formed, 
the Powers could proceed to negotiate new treaties with 
Peking, and use the negotiations as a starting-point 
for new relations with the Kuomintang proconsuls in 
the coastal provinces. The doubtful point is whether 
the alliance between Yen, Feng, and Chiang Kai-shek 
can stand the strain of dividing the spoils. Meanwhile 
there is the more immediate danger that, unless the 
Kuomintang leaders can hold their troops, their entry 
into Peking may be accompanied by an orgy of tor- 
ture, rape, murder, and arson, leading to new disputes 
between China and the Powers. 
* * * 

The relations between the Nationalists and Japan 
are already seriously embittered by the developments 
at Tsinanfu. Like many Chinese towns, Tsinanfu is 
an old, walled city, surrounded by suburbs of house 
and trade establishments in the European style. Dur- 
ing the first outbreak, General Fukada, the Japanese 
commander, established himself in the suburbs to the 
east of the town. As soon as his first reinforcements 
arrived, he demanded the withdrawal of the Nationalist 
troops, and on their refusal, stormed the walled city, 
whereon the main Nationalist army retired from the 
neighbourhood of Tsinanfu. It is impossible, on the 
present information, to say whether the situation justi- 
fied General Fukada’s drastic precautions—they could 
only be justified by the expectation of a Nationalist 
attack. The Japanese authorities openly admit that 
what has happened at Tsinanfu is of international con- 
cern. They have instructed Mr. Matsudaira at Wash- 
ington to volunteer an explanation, and they have 
issued a statement, intended primarily for the Powers 
signatory to the Washington Agreement, in which they 
undertake to use their forces in Shantung solely for 
the protection of lives and property, to withdraw them 
as soon as security is restored, and not to keep them in 
Shantung as a guarantee for the settlement of their 
demands for reparation. 

— * * 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of these 
assurances, but a current of events, stronger than the 
intentions of the Japanese statesmen, may put the 
Tokyo authorities into an awkward position. The dis- 
solution of the Northern armies has almost miracu- 
lously saved the Japanese from the reproach of inter- 
fering between North and South, to the prejudice of 
the South; but the Kuomintang show no disposition to 
admit responsibility for the incidents at Tsinanfu; on 
the contrary, they accuse the Japanese of an unpro- 
voked attack, and have appealed against them both to 
the United States and to the League of Nations. The 
boycott is spreading, and although the Kuomintang 
authorities discourage anti-Japanese demonstrations, 
there is a grave risk, in the present disturbed condi- 
tions, of popular rioting, or even of attacks by detach- 
ments of Nationalist troops. Unless the situation 
calms down, the Japanese will have to maintain the 
forces which guard the lives of their scattered nationals 
in Shantung. This means prolonged occupation, inno- 
cent in its first objects perhaps, but prolonged occupa- 
tion of Chinese territory none the less. Should the 
occupation of Peking pass off without international 
incidents, the Kuomintang will, no doubt, use their 
position to play off the Powers against Japan, and 
endeavour to foment disunion between the signatories 
to the Washington treaty. 

os ” * 

The most hopeful sign is that both parties are 
taking the matter seriously, and as a matter of inter- 
national concern. The Kuomintang appeal to the 
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League has no strict juridical value; but if the 
Nationalists can form a Government at Peking, they 
will be in a position to repeat the appeal as a recog- 
nized member of the League. The Japanese have kept 
the League Secretariat informed of all the measures 
they have taken, and are said to be contemplating a 
more formal statement of their position. Undoubtedly, 
the best solution of the question would be the appoint- 
ment of a League Commission, and this might well 
be the prelude to invoking League assistance in the 
wider problems of treaty revision and the reform of 
Chinese finances. All this, however, turns on a 
peaceful occupation of Peking, and the ability of the 
Kuomintang to form at least a nominal all-China 
Government. A good deal may turn on the attitude of 
the enigmatic Tuchun of Shansi, especially if he wins 
the race for the capital. 


x * * 


The trade unions in the textile finishing industry 
have followed up their unsatisfied request to the 
employers’ associations for the extension of collective 
piece-work throughout the whole of the industry by 
sending a letter to the individual employers stating that 
work will cease on the second pay-day in June if the 
operatives’ demands are not accepted. This is an appeal 
from the collective employers’ organizations to the indi- 
vidual firms. Each employer has been asked to state 
whether he is prepared to submit collective piece-work 
rates within the next three months, and whether mean- 
while he is prepared to advance time rates of wages to 
not less than the level of minimum piece-rates. In the 
event of an unsatisfactory reply being received, the 
operatives at the individual works give notice that 
they will cease work in June. Large sections of the 
industry, including over 90 per cent. of the dyers, who 
are already on piece-work, will remain unaffected by 
the dispute, and it appears probable that stoppage of 
work, if it occurs, will be confined to a small part of the 
industry. In view of the trade unions’ approach to the 
individual employers and the statement of the union 
officials that they are willing to meet the employers for 
discussion of the operatives’ proposals, strike action will 
probably only be taken against the works which do not 
accede to the unions’ demands. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the employers will respond by collec- 


tive action. 
* * * 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald contributed an article to 
last Sunday’s OpsERVER on the ‘*‘ Problems of Popula- 
tion.”’ ‘* If there were an absolutely free movement 
of population,’’ he wrote, ‘* there are still abundant 
empty spaces to be filled.”’ Since, however, emigration 
is by no means free, and various European countries— 
Germany, Poland, Italy, and Great Britain—* have 
without question their social difficulties intensified by 
restricted emigration,’’ we are *‘ driven back upon the 
problem of population itself. . . . The easing of the 
pressure of population which has hitherto been done 
by emigration must therefore be put as a responsibility 
on the shoulders of the States themselves.*’ This is a 
guarded and almost platitudinous statement of the 
ease for birth-control as a national necessity (a case 
at least equally strong can, of course, be made out for 
it from the individual standpoint), but statesmen of 
all parties are so very chary of committing themselves 
to any view on population problems that it is an event 
of some importance for the leader of the Labour Party 
to make this pronouncement. We hope he will remem- 
ber the conclusion he has reached when the question 
comes up again in Parliament or in the Labour Party. 
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In the debate on the estimates for the Ministry of 
Health on Tuesday, Sir Basil Peto reverted to the ques- 
tion of birth-control information at welfare and ante- 
natal centres. It will be remembered that, in 1926, 
Lord Buckmaster carried a motion in the House of 
Lords to the effect that the restrictions upon the giving 
of such information at these centres should be removed. 
A great victory for enlightenment seemed then to have 
been won, but the Government and the Ministry of 
Health have remained unmoved. The regulations issued 
to medical officers by the Ministry still, apparently, 
contain the following clause :— 

“It is not the function of an ante-natal centre to 
give advice in regard to birth-control, and exceptional 
cases where the avoidance of pregnancy seems desirable 
on medical grounds should be referred for particular 
advice to a private practitioner or a hospital.” 


This means, as Sir Basil Peto pointed out, that when 
a medical officer thinks that such information is urgently 
needed, he is not permitted to impart it, but must send 
the patient to a wholly unsuitable place, a general 
hospital, or to a special medical adviser whose fees she 
is probably unable to pay. Sir Kingsley Wood declared, 
however, that this attitude will be maintained “ until 
any further conclusion has been arrived at by the House 
itself." The Commons are thus challenged to show 
themselves not less enlightened than the Lords. 
* , * * 

The British Minister in Teheran has just signed a 
satisfactory set of conventions with the Persian 
Government. Last year the Shah announced his inten- 
tion of inviting European Governments to abolish the 
capitulations. The British Government agreed, and 
the present conventions are the outcome. Persian 
tariff autonomy is recognized, and certain provisional 
arrangements will be enforced until a regular treaty of 
trade and commerce can be compounded. The Persian 
Government also undertakes to give aerodrome facili- 
ties on the air route between Europe and India. Great 
Britain recognizes the jurisdiction of Persian courts 
over British subjects, subject to certain precautions, 
to which no Persian can take exception. It is ex- 
tremely satisfactory that the concessions made by both 
sides have been made without difficulty, and that the 
Persian Government can begin to exercise its full 
jurisdiction over foreigners with no record of embittered 
wrangling behind it. Persian police and Persian courts 
of justice may not be models of efficiency ; but no well- 
intentioned European should find it difficult to live 
under the jurisdiction of such happy-go-lucky but 
kindly people as the Persians. 

* * * 


The report on British museums, excluding those 
owned directly by the nation, which Sir Henry Miers 
has just made for the Carnegie Trustees, is a document 
of importance, since, for the first time, it shows us how 
little we understand the true use and nature of 
museums. There has never been any machinery in this 
country for the creation of museums in suitable places, 
and the result is that their distribution in Britain is 
purely haphazard. A mere village may possess one, 
whereas a large town may not. And when we look at 
most provincial museums, this is not much to be 
wondered at, for they usually prove to be ill arranged, 
ill housed, and ill cared for. Yet how educa- 
tionally valuable a museum may be can be seen from 
a visit, for example, to such an intelligently conducted 
institution as the Educational Museum in the small 
town of Haslemere, where good labelling, careful choice 
of specimens, and systematic arrangement have created 
out of comparatively simple materials a museum that 
should be the envy of many larger towns. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND 
MUMBO JUMBO 


ITHIN the past fortnight two Bills dealing with 
W oranking matters have been introduced and 

debated by the House of Commons—the Agri- 
cultural Credits Bill and the Currency and Bank Notes 
Bill. Different as they are in most respects, they have 
one feature in common. While both are formally Gov- 
ernment measures, it is clear that neither is in any 
substantial sense the creation of the Government. The 
Agricultural Credits Bill is the creation of the Civil 
Service; the Currency Bill of the Bank of England. 
We do not say this with the object of denying the 
Government credit in the one case, or of absolving 
them from responsibility in the other. Governments 
are entitled to praise whenever they adopt a good plan 
and set themselves to overcome the difficulties which 
invariably arise. The plan of the Agricultural Credits 
Bill seems to us very good indeed; but it is the sort of 
plan which depends for its success on the goodwill of 
the interests affected, and the Minister of Agriculture 
is to be congratulated on his handling of the negotia- 
tions which have apparently reconciled the bankers, the 
traders, and the farmers to the measure. On the other 
hand, of course, Opposition critics can legitimately com- 
plain of the long delay before the Government began 
to bestir themselves in the matter. 

Such points afford fair material for party claims or 
party controversy ; but it would be quite inappropriate 
to discuss the measure itself in a party atmosphere. It 
so happens that we have unusually clear evidence of the 
genesis of the Agricultural Credits Bill. Two years ago 
there appeared, as an official publication, a Report on 
Agricultural Credit by Mr. Ralph Enfield, an official 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, advocating the plan 
which is embodied in the Bill. The fidelity with which 
the Bill follows this Report, after running the gauntlet 
of the criticisms of the interests concerned, is, indeed, 
a remarkable tribute to the grasp and thoroughness 
with which Mr. Enfield had worked out his proposals, 
and is evidence of the high constructive ability which 
is latent in the Civil Service. 

The most ingenious part of the scheme, and the 
part which is likely, in our opinion, to prove the most 
fruitful, is the part which deals with short-term credits. 
The ‘* period of production ”’ in agriculture is a long 
one; and farmers need accordingly, more perhaps than 
any other producers, an efficient short-term credit 
system. At present, however, there is no satisfactory 
way in which they can pledge their movable assets, 
their crops, live stock, &c., as security for a bank 
advance. They are apt, therefore, to meet their 
seasonal needs for credit by taking very long credits 
from the merchants with whom they deal; and such 
credits not only tend to be more expensive than bank 
advances, but subtly impair the strength and freedom 
of the farmers’ position when it comes to marketing. 
The new Bill proposes to create a new legal instrument, 
an “ agricultural charge,’? by which the farmer can 
pledge his crops and live stock as security for a bank 
advance, without the publicity attaching to a bill ofsale, 
and without prejudicing his freedom to market the pro- 
duce pledged whenever he thinks fit. The provisions 
by which this object is accomplished appear to have 
been very skilfully and carefully contrived. Thus the 
Bill creates a legal basis which should enable farmers 
to obtain seasonal advances from the banks in the same 
matter-of-course way that traders and manufacturers 
do; and it may prove of far-reaching influence in 
improving the farmers’ bargaining position. We do not 
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attach the same value to the proposal to create an 
agricultural mortgage loan company for the provision 
of long credits; but this is an experiment which seems 
to us worth trying, and worth encouraging financially 
to the small extent that is proposed. 

The Agricultural Credits Bill is, in short, a 
genuinely constructive measure, representing a sincere 
attempt to adapt our institutions and our legal 
arrangements to meet real difficulties and real needs. 
When we turn to the Currency and Bank Notes Bill 
we pass into an entirely different atmosphere. Here 
we have the purest expression of conservative financial 
tradition, disregardful of the real problems and circum- 
stances of the day, concerned only to perpetuate 
ancient forms and modes which were adapted to quite 
different circumstances. ‘‘ We cannot ignore the fact,” 
Mr. McKenna observed mildly in a recent address to 
the Royal Institution (one of those admirably lucid 
expository addresses by which Mr. McKenna does so 
much to educate public opinion in monetary matters), 
‘* that the theory of banking, like other doctrines, is 
capable of development.’? That is the kind of remark 
which makes Mr. McKenna suspect in the City as a 
dangerous heretic. The Bank of England authorities 
know better. It is absurd to say that the fact that 
the theory of banking is capable of development is one 
which cannot be ignored. They have always found it 
perfectly easy to ignore it; and the present Bill is a 
triumphant demonstration of how easy it is to do so. 

We have no objection to the proposal to amalga- 
mate the’ Treasury and the Bank of England note 
issues, or to the proposal to entrust the combined issue 
to the Bank. Our objection relates to the clause which 
fixes the fiduciary issue at £260 millions. This is 
actually below the figure which the combined fiduciary 
circulations touched last December; though, no doubt, 
it works out slightly above it when allowance is made 
for the prospective disuse of British notes in the Irish 
Free State. This narrow limitation, which takes no 
account of the possibility that trade may improve, em- 
ployment recover, and population grow, can do no 
possible good. It may very possibly do harm. It is 
noteworthy that Ministers, in defending the Bill this 
week in the House of Commons, admitted that it was 
not at all unlikely that the figure fixed might prove 
inadequate. Indeed, the Secretary for War himself 
enumerated four different contingencies in which it 
would become inadequate. His reply was that sufficient 
elasticity is provided by Clause 8, which authorizes the 
Treasury to increase the fiduciary figure for a limited 
period of time on the representations of the Bank of 
England. He insisted that this clause is ‘‘ not a mere 
substitute for the crisis letter,’’ that ‘* it is intended to 
be used, not in a crisis, but before the crisis arrives.”’ 
Upon this we shall only observe that if Clause 8 is really 
intended for ready use in any of the contingencies 
mentioned by the Secretary for War, it is very badly 
drafted for the end in view. It is so hedged with pre- 
cautions as to suggest strongly that the Bank would 
feel obliged, before having recourse to it, to make some 
attempt to control the situation by restrictive and 
deflationary means. If it is not the idea that the Bank 
should make any such attempt, what point is there in 
the solemn fixing of the fiduciary figure? There is 
no escape from the dilemma; either the limitation may 
prove mischievous, or it is purely farcical. 

In a sense, indeed, it is farcical in either case. 
To discuss the question in terms of possible needs for 
increased currency does not bring out the full absurdity 
of the antiquated arrangements which it is proposed to 
stereotype. As Mr. Keynes has shown in an article 
in last Saturday’s Times, the essential significance of 
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the £260 millions figure is not that it limits the volume 
of active currency (which it can only affect indirectly, 
through credit restriction and deflation), but that it 
immobilizes quite uselessly the greater part of the 
nation’s gold reserve. The active note issue to-day is 
very much more than £260 millions. It ranges between 
£370 millions and £3880 millions; it was £874 millions 
last week. In reckoning the active note issue we ex- 
clude, of course, the Bank notes held by the Currency 
Notes Department and by the Bank of England itself. 
The notes held by the public and the joint-stock banks 
range just now between £370 and £380 millions. Fix- 


‘ing the fiduciary issue at £260 millions does nothing 


to alter this. What it does do is to lock away from 
110 to 120 millions of gold as cover against these 
notes. Now the Bank’s total stock of gold is £160 
millions. So that only from £40 millions to £50 mil- 
lions are left available to meet external demands. 

In the face of modern conditions, this is a wholly 
irrational and senseless proceeding. It means that we 
are earmarking nearly two-thirds of our gold for pur- 
poses for which gold cannot possibly be required, and 
leaving a dangerously small amount available for the 
purposes for which gold may very easily be required. 
At the time of the Bank Act of 1844, and indeed until 
the war, a gold reserve, earmarked against the note 
issue, served an intelligible purpose. The Bank was 
under a legal obligation to convert its notes into gold 
on demand, and a large gold reserve helped to secure 
confidence in its ability to do so. But the Bank is no 
longer under any such obligation; no one is entitled 
to obtain gold to-day, except for export purposes; and 
the locking up of gold against the note issue has become 
accordingly a sheer anachronism. 

While gold cannot possibly be wanted as cover 
against notes, it may be wanted, and wanted urgently 
on a large scale, for another purpose, namely, for meet- 
ing external demands. It is common ground that the 
demands made upon us from time to time under this 
head may be much larger under modern conditions than 
they were in pre-war days. The Secretary for War ex- 
pressly recognized this possibility :— 

‘“A new kind of emergency has become possible. 

Now that the foreign banks have adopted the practice 

of accumulating a large reserve of sterling bills, it is 

always possible that, owing to a change in policy upon 
the part of those banks, a large sum of gold might be 


withdrawn in a short time by the realization of those 
balances,”’ 


What rhyme or reason, then, is there in leaving only 
one-third of our gold available to meet this real con- 
tingency, and earmarking two-thirds of it against an 
obsolete contingency? When Ministers assure us that 
this arrangement can be upset without the smallest 
difficulty under Clause 8, we are still left asking, 
** What sense is there in making the arrangement? ”’ 
The question was asked in the House of Commons ; 
it was pressed by Dr. Hugh Dalton, without eliciting 
any reply. The answer, of course, is that there is no 
sense in the arrangement, that the Bank of England 
authorities know there is no sense in it, but that they 
distrust sense in such matters and prefer Mumbo 
Jumbo. They feel that there is virtue in preserving 
the obsolete forms of 1844, because they were the forms 
of 1844. Well, for our part, we are more disquieted 
by the prevalence of this state of mind among our 
financial authorities than by the terms of the Bill itself. 
It is true that men may think and talk foolishly and 
yet act wisely. It is true that logically absurd arrange- 
ments may often be made to work tolerably well. But 
it is a danger-signal when men prefer arrangements to 
be logically absurd, and cultivate thinking and talking 
foolishly as a point of pride and a proof of wisdom. 
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FRANCE AND 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Paris, May 14TH, 1928. 


T was impossible that a general election held in such 

conditions as those which I described five weeks ago 

could do anything to simplify the political situation, 
and in fact it has made it more confused than ever. M. 
Poincaré, embarrassed by the completeness of his victory, 
is now trying to discover with which of three possible com- 
binations it will be easiest for him to govern. The choice 
is between a coalition of the Right and the Centre, one of 
the Centre and the ‘“‘ bourgeois’? Left—‘* Republican 
Concentration *—and the continuance of the ‘* National 
Union,” including both the Right and the Radicals. The 
objection to the first is that the Left Centre—the “* Radical 
Left ’? group of which M. Loucheur is the moving spirit— 
would probably refuse to join in it, in which case it would 
have no majority. The objection to the second is that a 
minority of the Radicals and ‘‘ Socialist-Republicans ’”’— 
probably between forty and fifty—could not be depended 
on to support it consistently and, if on any occasion they 
voted against the Government with the Socialists, Com- 
munists, and the Right, the Government would be de- 
feated. In these circumstances, M. Poincaré has decided 
to go on for the present with the “ National Union,” but 
nobody believes that it can be permanent. It will probably, 
it is thought, last until after the summer vacation. It may 
last until the end of the year, but hardly longer. 

On foreign policy the result of the election will have 
no influence, for on foreign policy all parties are agreed, 
except, of course, the Communist Party. There may be 
differences about details. There is no difference as to the 
fundamental principles—the maintenance of the system of 
alliances, the intangibility of the Peace Treaties, and the 
crystallization of the European status quo. A few indivi- 
duals, among whom are probably M. Briand and a group 
of young men at the Quai d’Orsay, understand that this 
policy is likely to lead to disaster, but they have no hope 
of being able to change it. Yet it might have to be 
changed. The matter is in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, for on the decision of the British Government de- 
pends the success or failure of the Kellogg project. If the 
British Government accepts that project as it stands, it will 
go through, France will be obliged to yield, and French 
policy will have to be adapted to the altered conditions. 
If, on the other hand, the British Government makes 
reservations and proposes definitions, the project will fail, 
and French policy will continue on its present lines. 

This is thoroughly understood in France—I mean, of 
course, in official quarters and among the minority informed 
in such matters—and it is now confidently believed that 
the British reply to Mr. Kellogg will be such that the pro- 
ject will fail, When M. Briand’s Note of March 29th 
failed to have the effect that it was intended to have of 
ending the negotiations, and Mr. Kellogg brushed the 
French conditions aside and went on with his project, there 
was consternation here and for a time it was feared that 
France would be isolated. Now there is complete con- 
fidence that French policy will triumph with the aid of the 
British Government. At least such confidence is expressed, 
and I believe it to be sincere. Before Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s speech in the House of Commons it was believed 
that the British Government would support France in this 
matter, and his speech is held to confirm that belief. The 
French interpretation of the speech is that Sir Austen, 
although obliged to ‘‘ humour American amour-propre by 
favouring the initiative taken by the Washington Cabinet 
so far as that is possible *—the exact words of the Temps 
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—entirely shares the French view of the matter, and that 
in his reply to Mr. Kellogg he will follow the French 
example by proposing the insertion of reservations and 
definitions in the text of the proposed Pact, or by propos- 
ing negotiations that will drag on for some time and end 
in fizzling out. This was the substance of the leader on 
the speech in the Temps last Friday, and of the other in- 
spired articles on the subject—that is to say, all the 
articles in the French Press, except those of ‘* Pertinax ”’ 
and M. Jacques Bainville, the only independent writers on 
foreign affairs in French journalism. The others, whatever 
their political colour, are mere gramophones who register 
their master’s voice. Naturally, neither the Temps nor any 
other paper said that a British reply in the sense anticipated 
would bring about the failure of the American project. On 
the contrary, the Temps said that there was no fundamental 
opposition between the French and American draft treaties, 
and that the British reply would, ‘* to judge by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s declarations, preserve all the possibilities of 
an agreement on the basis of a sincere conciliation of the 
American and French points of view.’’? It need hardly 
be said that this remark must not be taken seriously. 
Nobody in France believes in the possibility of a concilia- 
tion between the American and French points of view. 
There were no illusions on that subject when the French 
draft treaty was dispatched, and, if there had been, they 
would have been dispelled by Mr. Kellogg’s candid expres- 
sion of his views to the French Ambassador in 
Washington. 

** Pertinax ’? and M. Bainville, however, do not 
entirely share the official view. They agree that Sir 
Austen would like to support France, but they fear that 
he may be obliged to yield to the pressure of the Dominions 
—who are supposed here to be favourable to the acceptance 
of the Kellogg draft treaty as it stands—and perhaps of 
British public opinion. 

As I have said, it was thought even before Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s speech that the British Government would 
support France, apparently because it was known that 
Sir Austen himself agreed with the French point of view. 
There appears to be no doubt that at Geneva on March 6th 
M. Briand communicated to an informal gathering of the 
representatives of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, the conditions that he proposed to attach to the 
French acceptance of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal and that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain gave his approval to them, the other 
diplomatists present being, so far as I can gather, more 
prudent. This has been categorically asserted without con- 
tradiction in the French Press, and the source of the in- 
formation was official. It would explain the tributes in 
several papers to Sir Austen’s “‘ loyalty ”’ to France. All 
M. Briand’s relations with Sir Austen have been based on 
the assumption : ** Never doubt his loyalty. Always doubt 
his intelligence,’’ and M. Briand has found relations on this 
basis very satisfactory. It would appear that even in the 
matter of the proposed commission of jurists Sir Austen 
acted on a French suggestion. At least *‘ Pertinax ” said 
—before he knew that Sir Austen Chamberlain had pro- 
posed such a commission—that the Quai d’Orsay had had 
the idea of one, but it had fallen through on account of 
the opposition of Japan. The French aim was, “ Per- 
tinax ’’ said, to ‘*‘ amalgamate *’ the American and French 
draft treaties, that is to say, to produce a document that 
America would not accept, and thus wreck the project. 
From the first the French aim has been to wreck the pro- 
ject, as “‘ Pertinax ’? has always been frank enough to 
admit. 

On no other hypothesis could one account for the 
cynical intransigeance of the French draft treaty, which 
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staggered even the strongest opponents here of the Kellogg 
project. ‘* Pertinax ” said, with truth, that it went 
beyond M. Briand’s Note of March 29th, and suggested that 
it was perhaps “‘ just a little superfluous ’’ to give a 
definition *‘ so wide that, it must be admitted, defensive 
wars are not the only ones to be tolerated.’’ Undoubtedly 
the aim was to make negotiations impossible, but I doubt 
whether the French Government would have ventured thus 
to defy America had it not counted on Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s support. The French now believe that their 
tactics have been more successful than they could have 
hoped, that what looked like a severe defeat has been con- 
verted, with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s help, into a triumph. 
For they recognize that, if the Kellogg project falls 
through, Great Britain, not France, will be blamed in 
America. So, they think, instead of an estrangement be- 
tween France and America, which at one time seemed likely 
to be the result of M. Briand’s unfortunate initiative, there 
will be an estrangement between Great Britain and 
America, and they will have killed two birds with one 
stone. 

Whether the interpretation of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
speech is accurate I am unable to say. You have greater 
facilities for ascertaining the true facts of the case on the 
other side of the Channel. But I can say that, if Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has really put himself in a position, 
the resemblance of which to that of Lord Grey of Fallodon 
in 1914 will be evident to everybody, it is at least in part 
because he does not understand the French psychology. 
How could he, seeing that he himself has told us that he 
loves France ** as one loves a woman ”?? A man in love is 
not in a condition to form an objective opinion about the 
psychology of the beloved one, especially if she happens 
to be the cleverer of the two. Sir Austen does not, I am 
sure, realize how strange such sentimental effusions on the 
part of a statesman seem to Frenchmen. If a French 
Foreign Minister announced in public that he loved Eng- 
land as one loves a woman—a quite incredible hypothesis— 
he would not stay in office twenty-four hours, and would 
be lucky if he escaped the accusation of being in the pay 
of the British Government. The first impulse of the 
French, if they hear a foreign statesman talking in this 
way, is to suspect him of some ulterior motive, or at least 
that would be their first impulse in any other case. Not 
the most suspicious of mortals, however, could suspect Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and so the French conclude that he is 
a poire, and proceed to squeeze him. Before people can be 
relied on to appreciate generous sentiments and refrain 
from exploiting them they must be capable themselves of 
feeling them. 

I doubt whether the extreme importance of the issues 
at stake in this matter is realized anywhere so fully as in 
France. Here it is understood that Mr. Kellogg has 
brought to a head the latent conflict of the last nine years 
between the French and the British conceptions of the 
League of Nations and its functions. The French concep- 
tion is that the chief function of the League is to preserve 
the Peace Treaties and the European status quo, even at 
the cost of war. As M. Bainville casually remarked in an 
article the other day, when the French talk of “ security,”’ 
they mean security for the Peace Treaties. The British 
conception—expressed, it is true, hitherto negatively rather 
than positively—is that the chief function of the League is 
to establish permanent peace, even at the cost of amend- 
ing the Treaties and altering the status quo, should those 
measures prove to be necessary. This is perfectly well 
understood in France, and it is equally well understood 
that, if the Kellogg project goes through, it means the end 
of the French Continental system of alliances and of the 
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whole French conception embodied in the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and the Geneva Protocol, in short, of every- 
thing for which M. Paul-Boncour has been working so 
assiduously at Geneva for the last four years. Hence the 
unanimous hostility to the Kellogg project of all French 
political parties, from the Socialists to the Extreme Right. 

Yet there are defeats that are better than victories, 
and, should the French belief about the policy of the British 
Government turn out to be mistaken and the present nego- 
tiations end in the defeat of French policy, it would be 
the best thing that could possibly happen to France, as a 
small minority of enlightened Frenchmen know. Our task 
is to overcome, if possible, the French distrust of the 
** Anglo-Saxon world ”’ as they call it here. It is a diffi- 
cult task, for the French distrust all other nations, but 
not an impossible one. We shall not succeed in it by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s methods. On the contrary, they 
have increased French distrust. Even he was obliged to 
reject the Geneva Protocol, and the French complain, with 
some reason, that our attitude is purely negative and not 
quite straightforward, that we reject their remedies, but 
ourselves propose no alternative. The cause of our 
ambiguous attitude is our clinging to the special entente 
with France. Had we propounded a definite European 
policy of our own, in opposition to that of France, we 
should be less distrusted in France than we are. We have 
now to choose between the special entente with France and 
the Kellogg project. If we choose the latter, relations of 
real confidence between Great Britain and France will be- 
come possible, for in a few years the whole French people 
will see that we were right. Rosert DELL. 


RATIONALIZATION IN RUBBER 
By ERIC MACFADYEN. 


NSTABILITY of price has been the bugbear of the 
] plantation rubber industry since it started: a graph of 

rubber prices resembling the temperature chart of a 
fever patient. Within twelve years the price ranged 
with many intermediate ups and downs from over 12s. 9d. 
to under 7d. per lb. Between the adoption of the Steven- 
son Scheme in November, 1922, and the decision of the 
Government to review the policy on February 8th, 1928, 
the quarterly averages, as ascertained for the purposes of 
the scheme, were confined between extremes of Is. 9d. 
and 1ld. per lb., except for the three quarters from May, 
1925, to January, 1926, when they averaged 3s. 2d., 
3s. 7d., and 3s. 10d. per lb. respectively. 

More than five years have to elapse after the planting 
of a rubber tree before rubber is obtained from it, and 
about seven years before a commercial crop is harvested. 
The tree improves in yield up to about twelve years of age 
when it falls off gradually until about 70 per cent. of its 
maximum yield is reached. At that level it remains con- 
stant for many years. To adjust supply to probable 
demand, consequently, involves correct estimating of 
requirements many years ahead : and in the case of a pro- 
duct whose fortunes have in the main depended upon the 
growth of the automobile trade this has been a task to 
which human foresight has proved unequal. A spurt in 
automobile development means a boom in rubber : capital 
is attracted into rubber planting, and some years later 
there is a glut. Boom alternates with slump, and planters 
and investors alike find their industry converted into a 
gamble. 

The logic of experience, culminating in the prolonged 
depression of 1920 to 1922 led to repeated attempts among 
the producers to contro] their outputs on voluntary lines. 
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But as planting became more widely spread geographically 
and racially, voluntary organization became less practic- 
able. To-day only about one-third of the plantations are 
owned by interests domiciled in Europe. The several 
hundred thousands of Asiatic peasants of every race and 
creed, who own small holdings, are more vitally concerned 
in a stable price than anyone else, but for reasons obvious 
to anyone familiar with the East, they constitute precisely 
the element least amenable to voluntary organization. 

Hence came the scheme associated with the name of 
the late Lord Stevenson : a courageous attempt to put the 
industry on a less speculative footing by flattening out 
the extremes of price fluctuation. The output of the tree 
can be adjusted within certain limits, since to a considerable 
extent rubber latex left in the bark to-day can be har- 
vested at a later date. The Stevenson Scheme stimulated 
producers to expand their outputs when the price showed 
that demand was keen, and compelled them to husband 
their resources when buyers were reserved. It functioned 
through the joint action of the Ceylon and Malayan 
Governments, with voluntary adhesion on the part of im- 
portant British growers in the Dutch East Indies. It had 
achieved a large measure of success and developed an 
interesting degree of co-operation between producers and 
users : more especially after the three consecutive quarterly 
periods referred to above had satisfied the chief manu- 
facturers that it would pay them to maintain prices, at 
critical dates, at a level which would secure liberal releases 
of output. The leaders of both sides of the industry met 
in the Colonial Office Advisory Committee; and the large 
American buyers had established close touch with pro- 
ducing interests. 

No reason existed why a rational understanding 
between growers and users should not have been established 
on a permanent footing if it had been possible to bring into 
the scheme the Governments of all the chief producing 
countries. The Dutch East Indies Government, however, 
declined to join at the outset and consistently maintained 
its objection to the scheme. This put the permanence of 
any such control out of the question, since the predominant 
place hitherto held in the growing of rubber by British 
territories was some day bound to be lost. British planters 
had a long start : but there is no secret about rubber plant- 
ing, and with their great undeveloped territories and their 
unlimited supply of cheap labour, the Dutch Colonies must 
ultimately possess greater areas of planted rubber than 
there is room for in Malaya. The common assumption that 
the increase in Dutch output in recent years has, in some 
way, been due to the Stevenson Scheme, is a misconcep- 
tion. Rubber trees planted since the adoption of the 
scheme are as yet too young to have affected the situation. 
The outputs of those territories have increased as a result 
of the extensions planted there between 1913 and 1920, 
and as time goes on and further extensions are made in the 
Dutch Colonies (as they will be when once again rubber 
planting begins to attract fresh capital) the British pro- 
portion of the whole output will tend further to decline. 

Meanwhile British controlled rubber was a sufficiently 
large proportion of the whole for the Stevenson Scheme to 
have continued for some years to come to regulate prices : 
and the statistical position indicates the probability that 
about three years from now demand and supply are likely to 
meet. The advice offered to the Government by the repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the trade—producers, dealers, 
and manufacturers—has been to carry on with the scheme, 
which has never functioned so successfully in adjusting 
supply to demand as during the last three or four months, 
until control could be dropped with supply and demand in 
equilibrium. 
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The decision to abandon control throws the industry 
back upon the old speculative see-saw of shortage and 
glut. For the next two or three years planters generally 
will be making losses. About 1930 demand and supply will 
balance fairly well, and it will then appear that not enough 
planting has been done for some years to provide for the 
steady increase in consumption which has meanwhile 
materialized. Capital will then once more flow into new 
undertakings—but too late to serve the keen demand which 
is likely to follow, and the world will again, for a time, be 
starved of rubber. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. MACDONALD seems to model himself on the 

man in the poem who could not take snuff without 

a stratagem. In small things as in great it is his 
habit to involve himself in a tangle of statements that state 
nothing and evasions that only postpone. The necessity of 
a decision seems to set up an agony in his mind which he 
tries to soothe by solemn denials that there is anything to 
decide. The latest illustration of his peculiar mentality is 
this question of whether he should leave his present seat at 
Aberavon for the much safer Seaham. There is no reason 
in the world why he should not, like other eminent Front 
Bench men, take the safest seat available; a proceeding 
justified by custom if not remarkably courageous. There 
is very little doubt that Mr. MacDonald means to come 
down on the side of the fence away from Aberavon. The 
Liberals have a very good chance of unseating him if he 
tarries. In the meantime, he gives a contortionist exhibi- 
tion on the platform in the effort to avoid saying *‘ Yes ” 
or ** No.’? He has shifted the responsibility of deciding 
in this personal matter upon ‘* a small committee ”’ of the 
party. The purpose of the “ little committee ”’ is appar- 
ently to find ** an unbombable camp ” for the great man. 
Is there one? 

* * * 

Politics are so dull just now, with a House of Com- 
mons bored about everything except general election pros- 
pects, that we should be grateful for our ‘* Jix.”” He has 
been, as they say, all over the papers lately. One cannot 
avoid him in the news or the pictures, the same good fellow 
in all cireumstances—an engaging combination of harmless 
vanity, high spirits, and careful simplicity. For there is 
a method in ** Jix’s ’? exuberance. His publicity methods 
are as effective and less crude than those of Mr. Babbitt. 
No doubt it has not escaped him that Mr. Baldwin’s pigs 
have been worth a good deal more to their possessor than 
their market value. A man who loves pigs must be all 
right. ‘* Jix ’’ was surprised by the photographers recently 
benevolently regarding a litter of small black pigs. ‘* Jix ” 
regards himself in much the same way as a Russian of my 
acquaintance, a beginner in English, who informed his 
hostess, ‘* I am not bad—I am a good character ” (accent 
on the penultimate). ‘* Jix ”? is a good character; or, as 
they say or used to say on the music-halls, one of the 
boys. Did he not in his youth go in for the giddy dissipa- 
tion of shying at coconuts and taking girls to the theatre; 
does he not even now visit night clubs when he is not out- 
Beldwining Baldwin on the farm in “‘ rough tweeds ”’? It 
is, indeed, impossible to resist him. He is the Peter Pan of 
politics. - ? ‘ 

All journalists are following with keen interest the 
Barons’ war that has broken out in the newspaper world. 
It is largely a war of prestige—an effort of the Northcliffe clan 
to maintain its reputation as the biggest influence against 
the fast-rising power of the Berrys. Most experts agree 
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that Lord Rothermere is faced with a very difficult task 
if he is to carry out his promise or threat to penetrate what 
are (foolishly) called the Provinces. The long-established 
evening newspapers in such cities as Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, or Leeds are not at all likely to succumb 
to the financial invasion of a London syndicate. Those 
communities possess, what the financial mind does not 
understand, a strong local spirit, which is indifferent or 
even hostile to London ambitions and reputations. This 
war of Barons (or Barons-to-be), of which the preliminary 
skirmishes have taken place at Derby and Aberdeen, is, all 
the same, full of menace to the future of independent jour- 
nalism and the free play of local opinion. The steady 
pressure of big money must, in the end, lead to the sub- 
mergence of many small newspapers, which will lose all 
their character or acquire a bad one. 

* * * 

Someone—I think it was Lord Crawford—has 
remarked that the chief danger to the appearance of Eng- 
land now is not urbanization, but suburbanization. This 
came home to me last week-end as I tramped from one 
village in the Chilterns to another. The mess that has 
been made of some of these delightful places by post-war 
** development ” is painful. Dreadful little erections in a 
sham picturesque style, that is so much worse than the 
plain box manner, one finds everywhere facing exquisite 
views of wood and green valley. A very little care and 
forethought is all that is necessary to make new homes 
reasonably harmonious with their surroundings, yet every- 
where the English country is being damaged by the anxiety 
of the villa builder to attain respectability. The Bucking- 
ham villages so far have escaped the worst excesses of 
haphazard suburbanization that has afflicted parts of 
Surrey, but the motor age is bringing funereal arterial roads, 
breeding bad architecture, through green solitudes. One 
ean no longer walk about in this country without the fear 
of finding some vile dump of motorists’ litter on the edge 
of the wood. Man is the only animal that fouls its own 
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I sympathize with those members of the R.S.P.C.A. 
who are becoming impatient with Lord Banbury. That 
interesting person was famous for thirty years in the 
House of Commons as the great obstructor. He is the 
perfect Tory. He is against all change quite simply and 
almost without reason. Sir Frederick Banbury, as he then 
was, worked out a highly efficient technique of opposition 
to legislative change. Such a man, however sincere he 
may be as a humanitarian—and, of course, no one ques- 
tions his sincerity—does not seem the best choice as leader 
of one of the most important societies working for changes 
in the law, and one that is constantly faced with the neces- 
sity of fighting established interests and prejudices in the 
cause of the animals, I have no cut and dried opinion 
upon the real dividing point in the controversy ; whether or 
not a society existing to prevent cruelty should attack 
hunting and shooting. The friction has possibly resulted 
from a certain development of thought in this matter. A 
generation ago it would not occur to the average opponent 
of cruelty to animals that cruelty was involved in hunting 
and shooting at all; or doubtless they considered that there 
were more urgent abuses to be tackled first. Nowadays 
many people are not satisfied with the traditional com- 
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Some days since I looked in at a remarkable collection 
of relics of Nelson. A friend, with whom I was talking 
about it afterwards, said that he was not a bit interested in 
relics : it was nothing to him that a lock of hair had once 


grown upon Napoleon, or that this telescope was the one: 
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Nelson put to his blind eye. I have no sympathy with 
such rationalism : relics excite me if the hero when intact 
was sufficiently great. I therefore enjoyed this extra- 
ordinary collection of things that testify in one way or 
another to the national worship of an unquestionable hero. 
Nelson’s fame was so enormous, so unique, that he could 
even (for a time) impose his mistress on the nation that a 
little later kicked Byron from its virtuous shores. This 
acceptance, however, only lasted while the great man lived. 
Once he was dead it was safe to ignore his solemn 
*“* legacy ” of Lady Hamilton to his ** King and Country.” 
Her creditors were let loose upon her, and she died poor 
and broken in France. I have always thought that this 
was a particularly mean episode. Looking at Lady Hamil- 
ton’s too-famous beauty, which pervades the exhibition 
like the ghost of a passion, I reflected that in the end the 
virtuous had their full revenge. 
* * * 


I had the privilege of witnessing the extraordinarily 
lavish and elaborate Bath ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 
I have seen nothing for years at all approaching it in a 
certain expensive gaudiness, and, I must add, in the per- 
fection of its stage arrangement. We certainly lead the 
world in Royal ceremonies : this is, indeed, one of the few 
industries in which we still possess a monopoly. The other 
nations have more or less abandoned pageantry; we, the 
so-called utilitarian nation, revel in it and do it better 
than anyone else. The newspapers printed glowing reports 
of this *‘ medieval”? display. Knighthood is medieval 
enough—it is of the beginning rather than the middle, but 
this ceremony of the installation of Knights of the Bath 
dates from the least romantic period of our history. It 
was an invention of Sir Robert Walpole—if I remember 
right—that early type of the political boss, a man who, 
like Mr. Baldwin, understood pigs and business, but, un- 
like Mr. Baldwin, had no pretty fancies about Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses. The Middle Ages could not pro- 
duce anything so magnificent in the way of rather tasteless 
pomp and circumstance; modern organization and wealth 
are needed for that. The age of the machine is the age 
of machine-made romanticism. 

* * * 

I think the case of St. Olave’s Tower is of bad omen 
for London. Years ago the Bermondsey Council promised 
to preserve this famous tower and to maintain the little 
churchyard as an open space by the river, if they were 
allowed to destroy the rest of the church. Now they want 
to make money by selling the whole site for warehouses and 
a parking place, and they have successfully offered to Par- 
liament the bribe of buying a larger open space elsewhere. 
I am not so easily convinced as Colonel Ashley and the 
majority in the House of Commons that this is right. The 
difference between a small open space and a larger one is 
not sufficient to compensate for the destruction of a land- 
mark loved of all Londoners, and the blotting out of the 
only bit of breathing space on the Thames side in that 
region. I think the Bermondsey Council has set a bad 
example to the London local authorities who have coveted 
old possessions to sell. This seems a small matter, but 
the consequences may be big enough in the next generation. 

* * * 


A speech by an American educational expert convinced 
me that our universities have much to learn. The curri- 
culum offered by Oxford and Cambridge cannot compare 
for variety and excitement with U.S.A. facilities. There is 
real scope in a Bachelor of Science course which includes 
*‘ costume model designs, kinesiology, and advertising 
campaigns.” Another great university gives credit for 
courses in ‘* packing house operations, public opinion, 
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educational publicity, parental education, scouting and 
scoutcraft,’’ and there is a sub-department of hote] manage- 
ment which imparts culture in stewarding and how to work 
hotel machines, with ‘* academic credit ” for experience as 
*bus-boy or key-clerk. Why have we not thought of these 
things? 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SPORT AND AGRICULTURE 


Srr,—As a schoolmaster in a small eeuntry town where 
the lore of nature and the countryside is more in common 
discussion than that which I teach, I have read your article, 
‘* Record of an Agricultural Estate,’’ with much interest. The 
agricultural evils of to-day, of which some people would 
deny the existence, are clearly brought out by your statement 
of plain facts concerning a small area chosen at random, and 
their universality is thus practically proved. 

Our neighbourhood—though still famous for its dairy 
farming—is now more renowned for its partridges, with the 
result that land has reached a price which makes it impos- 
sible for the genuine agriculturist to embark on a farming 
venture, and forces many who bought their land just after 
the War to sell out and take the profit they ean ill afford in 
these hard times to let slip. Last year we had a conspicuous 
case of this latter. An excellent farmer who had bought his 
land in 1920 was forced out of his hard-won homestead by an 
offer of some 40 per cent. more than he had paid. The buyer 
—of whose private life we don’t hear too well—is from a big 
industrial centre nearby, and made a fortune dealing in 
worn-out horses. His interest is shooting, not farming. To 
suit the sport, roots have been planted im quite different fields 
from last year and his wheat has not been cut since he took 
over. The result is, an enormous increase in partridges, 
which are attracted from long distances to feast off this waste 
of the people’s food. The increase in vermin, especially 
‘* wivets,’’ as we call them in Scotland, has been remarkable, 
and the damage done by these pests and by the innumerable 
partridges to adjoining crops is a sorry thing to witness. 
One smallholder nearby, to save his tiny erop, had to take 
it in turns with his son—a weakly lad— to watch all night. 
The locality is denuded of farm labour by the demand for 
beaters, who, having quickly spent the scanty pittance thus 
earned, fall back on the dole or parish. 

I am not a sporting man, and if I had my way would 
prefer to see all God’s creatures enjoying their brief life 
over our beautiful countryside ; but the point you bring out 
lies deeper: it is that our once most important industry ‘is 
being laid low by plutocrats and snobs, who use for sporting 
purposes land which, if it were only cheap enough, could 
be made more productive of food. Something must indeed 
be done to bring down the present inflated price of land to 
its true value.—Yours, etc., 

** VERITAS.”’ 

May 8th, 1928. 


“THE PLEASANT TOWN OF HITCHIN” 


Srr,—I have a warm feeling for any man who speaks 
kindly of my little corner of the universe. Its antique grace 
and delightfulness mean much to us, and we like to think 
that these good qualities can still attract the strangers to 


our gates. But I wish that ‘‘ Kappa ’”’ had come across the 
road to have a word with me. I could have told him a thing 
or two. For example, that new range of buildings in Her- 


mitage Road whose design and craftsmanship he so rightly 
commends is the very work of that ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ he 
so rashly discommends. The authorities merely gave their 
blessing to the plans that were laid before them, rejoicing to 
see how well they accorded with the spirit of the place. You 
must give that devil, the individualist, his due. Moreover, 
if ‘‘ Kappa” had had an iota of local knowledge he would 
know how hard some of us worked to save the Hermitage 
itself, an ancient, historic mansion where, in its last days, 
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the ‘‘ English Village Community '’ was born and where its 
‘‘only author and begetter,"’ Frederic Seebohm, died. A 
little more of that ‘“ proper pride in the past’*’ which 
‘‘ Kappa "’ finds in us might have saved this glorious habita- 
tion, and its garden—a very haunt of ancient peace. 

Once again, he rejoices over those ‘‘ jolly old black and 
white cottages,"’ rescued from the ruthless hand of the 
‘‘Improver."’ Let him rejoice whilst he may. If ‘* Kappa” 
comes this way in twelve months’ time he will see a change. 
Already they are doomed. We are told that it is no good 
kicking against the pricks. What with the ravages of time 
and the necessities of trade the ancient things must pass. 
Well, they do pass, and Heavens! at what a pace. If 
‘‘ Kappa" had sauntered into Hitchin seventy years ago, he 
would have been gpellbound. Instead of writing to a London 
paper about us, he would have hung up his hat in Bancroft, 
and dwelt here the rest of his days. I, too, in my brief day 
and generation, have seen the face of Hitchin (and for that 
matter the face of England) altogether change. I have had 
the unhappy experience of writing the history of a parish 
that has been slipping through my fingers all the while. 
There has been hardly time to make more than a hurried 
death-mask of its decay. 

Can we do nothing to stem the tide of destruction? 
Remember, it is just this old-world character of England that 
will be wanted by everybody when it is too late. Already 
conscience, and commercial instinct, are aroused. That is 
one of several hopeful signs. Many of us here at Hitchin 
are stripping off our Georgian plaster fronts, getting down 
to the half-timbers, and discovering what our houses are 
really made of ; once seen, never to be destroyed. It is being 
done partly for the joy of it, and partly because it pays. 
It looks well. Customers are attracted by it. It is good for 
trade. How quickly, how widely will this conscience work? 
hat is the question. Will it avail to save for us what remains 
of the heirlooms, the traditions, the lares et penates of our 
land, or will the last of them vanish before our longing eyes, 
like the retreating vision of a dream, when we sleepers 
awake.—Yours, &c., 

REGINALD L. HINE. 

Riddy Shott, Hitchin. 

April 30th, 1928 


[‘‘ Kappa " writes: ‘‘ I was well aware that the buildings 
1 commended are the result of private enterprise, but it is 
also, I think—in view of the numerous and painful examples 
of another kind—allowable to commend the local authority 
for their co-operation or ‘blessing.’ I was not attacking 
private enterprise, but private competition in design ; the sort 
of haphazard and inharmonious development of a site which 
Hitchin has avoided in this case.’’] 


“SAFEGUARDING” 


Sin,—1 have received from a relative in Australia a cable 
of which the last three words are ‘‘ unemployed, penniless, 
desperate."’ Before receiving this painful communication | 
had applied to the London Office of the Commonwealth for 
information as to the duty, if any, payable on a consignment 
of secondhand clothing. I received a prompt and courteous 
answer informing me that ‘Secondhand apparel not 
imported fer sale or trade, and not exceeding a total value 
of £5, shall be dutiable on importation into Australia at 
the rate of 45 per cent. of its value if of United Kingdom 
origin and 60 per cent. otherwise." 

It would thus appear that you begin with ‘‘ safeguard- 
ing" and you end—where?—Yours, &c., 

GLADSTONIAN. 


MINERS AND BIRTH-CONTROL 


Srr,—Oaw June 14th next several women are going to 
Durham, under the auspices of the Workers’ Birth-Control 
Group, to discuss the significance of birth-control in the hope 
of impressing upon the miners the importance of the issue. 
It is hoped thereby to persuade the Miners’ Federation to 
vole in favour of permitting the maternity welfare centres 
to be used (where it is thought medically desirable) to give 
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information upon the subject. As the Workers’ Birth- 
Control Group has very limited funds, we shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who would help us with a donation, 
however small.—Yours, &c., 
FRIDA LASKI. 
Hon. Sec., W.B.C.G. 
Devon Lodge, 
5, Addison Bridge Place, W.14. 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” 
IN MODERN DRESS 


S1r,—Your able and drastic critic observes that this pro- 
duction ‘‘is one of the most depressing entertainments it 
has been my misfortune to witness for a considerable time.”’ 
If you substitute ‘‘exhilarating’’ for ‘* depressing "’ and 
"good fortune’’ for ‘‘ misfortune,’ the sentence would 
admirably describe my impression of the performance. The 
play is a capital farce, and the modernizing given to it in 
this production makes it very much more effective than the 
customary presentment in medizval costume. One 
character admirably exemplifies the advantage of the change, 
viz., Tranio masquerading as his master. In the ancient 
clothes it is not easy to realize that the servant is aping the 
manners of another class, but when he appears as an over- 
dressed modern footman giving what he understands to be 
an imitation of his master’s manners and customs, the effect 
is extremely diverting. Then, the assumed brutalities of 
Petruchio when exhibited by a very wholesome looking and 
vigorous young man of to-day are so evidently assumed and 
so little a manifestation of his real nature that the spectator 
is amused rather revolted. 

I regret to record that the ‘‘ appalling vulgarity ’’ which 
offends your critic was much enjoyed not only by myself but 
by the lady who accompanied me. I confess this although I 
fully understand what the confession will mean to your 
eritic.—Yours, &c. 

Cc. W. 


MISUSE OF “AMERICA” 


Str,—Might one protest against the slipshod use of 
‘*‘ America ’’ for the ‘‘ United States,’’ as exemplified in your 
issue of May 5th, when, on pages 130-131, the word is wrongly 
used no less than eighteen times? 

Not only is such a solecism careless and inaccurate to a 
degree not expected of THE NaTION, but it is strongly resented 
by Canadians as a gratuitous insult to their country, and 
also by the Central and South American nations. 

May I quote a leading article in the Hatmrax (N.S.) 
HERALD against the too frequent habit in Britain of copying 
the United States Press in this matter?: ‘‘ It is enough, in all 
conscience, to have certain elements in the United States 
claiming ownership of the entire Western Hemisphere with- 
out having to endure an endorsation in the British Isles. It 
is a very poor method of fostering closer relations hetween 
Canada and the Mother Country.”’ 

Similar protests have appeared in Vancouver, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Ottawa papers. The adjective ‘‘ American ”’ is 
not so much objected to, but the name of the country is quite 
another matter ; and you can do a good work in using the 
proper term in the future.—Yours, &c., 

D. A. STEVENSON. 

20, Avenue Weber, Geneva. 

May 7th, 1928. 


[The offence of which our correspondent complains dees 
not spring from carelessness, but from obvious considera- 
tions of brevity, convenience and euphony; for example, 
there is a certain awkwardness in using the ‘‘ United States 
as a singular noun ; to say, ‘‘ The United States is a 
is slightly irksome both to the ear and eye. To use it as an 
adjective is still more awkward ; indeed, our correspondent 
so far recognizes this that he is ready to tolerate 
‘* American.’’ But in so doing he concedes the principle. The 
reasons for saying ‘‘ America"’ differ only in degree from 
those for saying ‘‘ American.’’ It is surely a mistake to 


cultivate national sensitiveness on such matters.—Ed., 
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BAD MEN 


J HAT is badness? The title of Mr. Sidney Dark’s 
latest volume (‘‘ Twelve Bad Men,’”? Hodder & 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) gave me hopes that I might 

discover. But I have been disappointed. After reading 
the twelve rather perfunctory little biographies contained 
in the book, I find myself no wiser than I was before. All 
that I have discovered is that Mr. Dark dislikes autocrats, 
revolutionaries, and anti-clericals. Also that he does not 
read his proofs very carefully. (And, by the way, were 
the ** Condotierri (sic) ** the most reckless and most 
efficient of mercenaries ’’? Most of the hired Italian 
captains were distinguished, surely, more for their 
cautiousness than for their recklessness. And was there 
another St. Dominic? I ask in ignorance. The only one 
I know of was certainly not responsible for the reforms of 
the Counter-Reformation, ** reforms which were to come, 
alas ! belatedly with St. Ignatius and St. Dominic.’’) Of the 
nature and essence -of badness I have learnt little or 
nothing from Mr. Dark’s biographies. This is perhaps not 
surprising. For, with the exceptions of Benvenuto Cellini 
and Casanova, all Mr. Dark’s bad men are public char- 
acters. They are kings, diplomats, prime ministers, dic- 
tators. They owe their celebrity to the fact that they were 
the incarnations of special social functions. It is no doubt 
deplorable that human beings should be reduced to the 
level of incarnate functions. (Of this I shall] have more to 
say later.) But when they have been so reduced, why 
worry about anything but the efficiency of the machine? 
** Though Frederick William had no thought for the hap- 
piness of his subjects, his economies were immensely useful 
to the State. Waste land was reclaimed, roads were made, 
schools were built.’? In that case, Frederick William was 
surely a good ruler. The function of my motor-car is to 
transport me from one place to another. So long as it does 
so efficiently, I am quite content. I do not inquire whether 
the machine has any thought for the happiness of its 
owner. 

Mr. Dark is very severe on Machiavelli. To read his 
strictures one would imagine that the Florentine had actu- 
ally deserved the bad name which he still enjoys among 
those who have never read his books. But, after all, 
Machiavelli was merely a realistic student of sociology 
setting down the facts as he saw them. The morality of 
public men, he perceived, is not and has never been the 
same as the morality of private men. If you wish to suc- 
ceed in the profession of ruler, you must do what other 
successful rulers of your particular type have done. And 
he proceeds, in the manner of Mrs. Beeton, to give a few 
political recipes. Ruling is an art, and, like other arts, 
may be practised according to a variety of different con- 
ventions. You may dislike some of these conventions, in 
which case you will tend to dislike the artist who works 
in them. And the more successful he is in the abhorred 
convention, the worse you will think him. This is Mr. 
Dark’s case. His bad men are successful exponents of 
political conventions which he happens to dislike. Take 
the case, for example, of Thomas Cromwell. His crime, 
according to Mr. Dark, is that he believed in personal, 
despotic, nationalistic government, and that he put his 
ideas into practice at the expense of the Catholic Church. 
To judge from Mr. Dark’s own account he was no better 
or worse, personally, than almost any ordinarily efficient 
business man or politician. Parliament and the City are 
full of Thomas Cromwells. They are the backbone of the 
country. If Henry VIII.’s Minister deserves to be put 
into the Chamber of Horrors, then so do almost all the 
pillars of past and present society. There may be, and 
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indeed I think there is, quite good justification for this. 
But to select one single vertebra from the national back- 
bone and condemn it, just because you dislike its political 
opinions, seems rather unfair. 

The public men whom Mr. Dark has chosen to brand 
with infamy are despots or the servants of despots, mili- 
tarists, nationalists, anti-clericals. They ‘‘ think badly,” 
and, thinking badly, are bad. Those who think well—are 
they, then, good? If they are, we are driven to admit that 
almost any statesman of to-day is better than any states- 
man of the past. Which is, to quote Euclid, absurd. We 
shall be nearer the truth, I think, if we boldly affirm that 
all public men are bad men—necessarily, because it is 
impossible for standards of public morality to be the same 
as the standards of private morality. They are bad, how- 
ever, in different ways at different times, according to the 
convention of ruling which happens to be in force. At 
the present time the art of ruling is practised in accordance 
with the humanitarian, democratic convention. In the past 
there was no democracy and little humanitarianism. 
Hence, the badness of public men in the past was unlike 
the badness of public men to-day. Their besetting sins 
were different from ours. Thus, in circumstances where 
a public man of the past would have employed violence, 
the public man of the present employs lying and the arts 
of propaganda. The statesmen of old were murderers. 
Those of the present day are confidence-tricksters and card- 
sharpers. There is progress even in badness. Or if not 
progress, at least change. 

The good man, I take it, is the complete and har- 
monious man; the man who is to the highest degree 
alive in all his being, physical and spiritual, rational and 
instinctive. The only absolute good is that which makes 
for increase of life. The only absolute evil is that which 
makes for a diminution of life. The bad man is the incom- 
plete, discordant man; the man who is not alive through 
the whole of his being, whose development is lop-sided and 
disproportionate. Granted these definitions of good and 
bad, it is easy to see why the public man must almost 
necessarily be a bad man. A man in his position is con- 
demned to partial death. A professional in the art of 
rule, he is debarred from reacting to human situations in 
the normal and natural human way; he must react pro- 
fessionally. |The process is deadening and destructive. 
Hardly less deadening and destructive is the sense of 
superiority which comes of high public position. The man 
who, in his vanity, imagines himself in any way a super- 
man and who tries to behave as though he were more than 
human, invariably ends by becoming Jess than human, ‘The 
further they advance in their respective careers, the more 
obviously sub-human do men like Louis XIV. and Napo- 
leon become. And the same alarming descent towards sub- 
humanity is observable in many of the saints and philo- 
sophers. The descent of the would-be superior ascetics is 
through relatively harmless imbecility, as exeraplified by 
the early Franciscans, to sheer diabolism, as exemplified by 
the Calvinists and the monks of the Thebaid. The lop- 
sided intellectual, the sage exclusively preoccupied with 
his philosophy, generally sinks into infantility. The 
babyishness of professors is proverbial. Those who wish 
to know how far an intellectual superman can sink into 
infantile sub-humanity should read the story of Kant and 
the dried fruits, quoted by Mr. Havelock Ellis in his 
** Dance of Life.’? What applies to public men, to saints 
and philosophers, applies also, to some extent, to every 
member of a highly specialized society like our own. We 
are all in some degree living lop-sidedly, incompletely, dis- 
proportionately. We are almost all bad men. What shall 
we do about it? What, indeed! So long as eivilization 
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remains what it is, there is obviously precious little that 
we can do about it, All I feel fairly certain of is that those 
who imagine they are achieving human wholeness and har- 
mony by imitating the exploits of Mr. Dark’s ninth Bad 
Man, Casanova, are mistaken. The modern reaction 
against nineteenth-century burgess respectability has too 
often taken the form of mere promiscuity. Our generation 
has exchanged the bad features of the nineteenth for the 
bad features of the eighteenth century. The bargain is 
not a good one. All we have done is to barter one form of 
hatred of our instinctive nature for another form. For 
the conscious Don Juan is really just as much of a hater 
and despiser of sex as the puritan. He gives vent to his 
hatred, not by suppressing his passions, but by promis- 
cuously making love without passion; not by combating the 
instincts, but by wearing them out with debauchery and 
then substituting for them the conscious impulsions of a 
prurient imagination. Casanova and his followers make 
love from the head, on principle almost, without any justi- 
fying instinctive impulsion. They reduce love to the level 
of an entertaining indoor sport, a sort of ping-pong. Often, 
however, a curious malevolence seems to enter into the 
practice of the game. There are certain Don Juanesque 
figures of whom one always feels that their amours are 
somehow a revenge. Much of Byron’s loving, for example, 
has a certain flavour of vindictiveness. Casanovesque 
promiscuity or puritanical repression—the man who would 
be always the little conscious specialist, functioning 
efficiently and successfully in a modern society, must 
choose between the two alternatives. He is afraid of the 
instinctive side of his being; there is no place for it in a 
world where men are not valued as men, but for the 
specialized social functions which they perform. Fearing 
and hating his instincts, he must either kil] them by repres- 
sion or by indulgence. The modern fashion is to use indul- 
gence. But the killing is just as effective as it was in the 
days of respectability. Emancipated youth laughs at th 
now almost mythical Victorians. But in truth the young 
are no less dead than their ancestors; and, being dead, 
are no less bad. 
ALpous HuxLey. 


THE ARTIST 


“%& 7 OU say the artist’s queer. Of course! 
That’s what he’s there for. Would you force 
Him to be level, rational, steady? 

We’ve forty million here already 

As level as mud. Lord! how their mildness 

Needs his dynamite, needs his wildness 

To blast a hole in it, hammer it, slate it, 

Pierce its stodge and illuminate it. 


Follow the artist down the street 

To a butcher’s shop. What’s in it? ‘* Meat! ” 
Says the wall-eyed public, ‘*‘ Something to eat: 
Sausages, kidneys, oh, the pets! ” 

That’s all it sees, and all it gets, 

And al] it wants. 


The artist sees 
Colours, volumes, substances : 
The riddle of matter, the riddle of light 
Throw down their challenge : he shows fight : 
There’s something there, but he can’t get at it! 
It’s this? It’s not! It’s that? Oh drat it! 
With his pulses going like kettledrum sticks 
And a temperature of 106 
He feels it, feels it cruel hard. 
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To us that’s just a bladder of lard: 
To him it’s roundness, density, mass, 
Colour and tone. Call me an ass 

If I say it’s nothing but lard and pass. 


Look at that picture. There’s a glass, 

A bowl, some apples, and a knife. 

Dull stuff. No, no! The thing has life! 
Who bade it live? What eye, what hand 
Selected, ordered, balanced, planned 

Those petty nothings till they stand 
Emblems of being, charged with force 

Like thunderclouds? Why, his, of course, 
The artist’s. His the eye that sees 

Beneath all beautiful surfaces 

A subtler beauty darkly hidden. 

Come forth, thou loveliness, thou art bidden ! 
Ore thou art, but he is fire: 

Melt, thou stubborn, to his desire : 

Melt to the heat that burns above thee, 
Melt in the hands that break and love thee : 
Flow, beauty, in new mould displayed, 

As old as Time, this morning made. 


Oh Lord, all that in a butcher’s shop? 
Why can’t he buy three penn’orth and hop? 


Yes, but it’s there, it’s there, it’s there 
Though hard to find, though hard to share, 
Ninety-nine painters in five score 

Just paint life’s surface and no more, 

Its woods, its seas, the loveliness 

Of man’s inheritance. Oh yes, 

All these are dear, all move the heart 

But untransformed they are not art. 

A row of portholes in a wall 

To peep at life through—is that all 

A gallery offers? Oh damnation! 

That’s mere mimicry, illustration, 

Colour photography, not creation. 

An artist’s not a looking-glass 

Reflecting pretty shapes that pass. 

He makes, he makes. The world’s the clay, 
He, he must shape it. People say 

Before some weathered gable-end 

Where roses burn and poppies bend 

‘* What a perfect picture! ” 


Not a bit! 
Everyone sees it’s exquisite, 
But if I paint it as it stands 
I’m just a mirror. Art demands 
That nature’s random loveliness 
Take from man’s mind a deep impress : 
That rose and stone become design, 
And show in moulded mass and line 
His ordering spirit, every part 
Set to one measure. Then the heart 
Feels more than just a rose that’s fair: 
A deeper loveliness is there : 
Spirit inhabits matter : mind 
To stones and petals has assigned 
Its own immortal quality. 


Is al] this present consciously 

To the artist? Maybe not, but he 

Is the hand of the race : he must express 
Some part of all men’s consciousness. 

If he does not he fails. Unless 

His work is everyman’s yet his, 

All time yet now, all things yet this, 
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Unless the universal root 


Of being in his being fruit, 
He’s just a shiny looking-glass 
Reflecting pretty shapes that pass. 


And Lord! how deep the man’s involved 
In problems screaming to be solved! 
What are substances? What is space? 

Is there a hexagon in a face? 

Is the front of things an inverted back? 
How many colours are there in black? 

Is light part space? Is space part light? 
Are edges ends? or does all unite? 

Is colour shape? If not, what’s shape 
When colour’s gone? 


He cannot escape. 


Life comes to us like icebergs floating, 
Five-sixths submerged. The public doating 
Upon the palpable sixth it stares at 
Ignores the rest. He can’t. He glares at 
The riddle of substance, motion, light : 
He won’t accept : he’ll fight, fight, fight 
To understand, to pierce, to see 

What’s there, for him : what he, he, he 
Makes of it, finds in it, knows for true. 
A fig for what the others do! 

See for yourself: stare till you’re blind : 
Pay the sweat, the pain, the grind, 

And go on paying till you find. 


And having paid, and having found, 
Torturing impotence walls him round : 
The thing he saw he can’t express! 
He tries and tries: one horrid mess 
After another! Why won’t it come? 
Curse the clumsy finger and thumb, 
Curse the brushes, curse the ink, 
Curse the vision! Come and drink. 


He gets away then? Oh, no, no. 
Don’t think that art will ever let go 
Once she has hooked her entering claw 
Into the flesh. This is the law: 

Not only must he burn and freeze 
With all man suffers, not only seize 
The secret from the Sphinx’s lips, 
But he must have at finger tips 
Miraculous craft, incredible skill : 
Know every trick of the brush: at will 
Bid space recede : impose on cloud 
Roundness and density : make the crowd 
Of madcap colours stand in line 
Obedient to his design. 

Paint, obliterate, start again : 

Paint, obliterate, start again : 

Try, try, try, try: 

Subdue the hand : subdue the eye : 
Sacrifice everything but one thing, 
Suffer anything till it’s a done thing, 
The thing the spirit perceived. 


At last 


He wins. He does it. There has passed 
On to the canvas something which 

Has made the sum of life more rich, 
Loveliness born of sacrifice. 

What of the man who paid the price? 
He sits there haggard, beaten, broke : 

He cannot paint another stroke : 
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The empty tubes are twisted and curled, 
The pallette’s in the corner hurled : 
He has brought a manchild into the world. 


And the butterfly public the following spring 
Stands aghast at the dreadful thing. 

Oh what a pose! how rong! how strange ! 
Who is this fellow who wants to change 
The established recipes known by heart 
That have to be used for high-class art? 
Heather and cattle and harvest wains, 
Abbeys, and Borough Mayors with chains, 
Innocent children with golden curls, 
Well-bred women with lovely pearls, 
These are the orthodox subjects, and they 
Ought to be done in the proper way 
With taste and skill. It is a pity 

When artists forget that art is pretty. 


M. H. G. W. A. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HERE are at least four good reasons why people with 

discrimination should go to St. Martin’s Theatre and 

see ** Four People,”? by Miles Malleson. The first 
reason is Miss Laura Cowie, who is as intelligent as she 
is attractive (could one say more?), and has a part in this 
comedy which provides scope for her powers. The second 
reason is that excellent actor Mr. Raymond Massey; the 
third is Miss Marjorie Mars, whose charm contrasts admir- 
ably with that of Miss Cowie; and the fourth is Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine, delightful in his embarrassment between the 
claims of the two ladies. In mentioning these four, I do 
not wish to imply the smallest aspersion on the fifth 
member of the cast, whose part is too small to test her 
abilities. Still less would I willingly give the impression 
that the play itself is unimportant. It is Mr. Malleson’s 
great gift to provide parts in which both actors and 
actresses are seen to excel. ‘‘ Four People ” is a capital 
comedy of ideas, in which each character puts dangerous 
ideas into the head of another with results very different 
from those intended. 


* * * 


Why is it we can stand so much more sobstuff about 
circuses than any other subject? The circus evidently 
goes down into the roots of our nature and allows us to 
release some of our own pent-up sentimentality. ‘* People 
like travelling,’? observed Tolstoy, ‘* because it is the 
symbol of life. All life is a journey.’? Perhaps circuses 
represent our protest against conventions and routines (it 
is the province of circuses to be ambulant), and our vague 
aspirations for freedom. Perhaps the circus manager is 
the modern equivalent to the noble savage. However this 
may be, circuses are popular, and ** The Barker,” the new 
American production at the Playhouse, should be a great 
success. Much of it certainly is sloppy and conventional, 
and afterwards one is ashamed at having been taken in by 
it; still the evening as a whole is a very pleasant one. The 
American dialect coos softly and deliciously on the ear; 
the play is quite excellently produced, and all the actors 
fall perfectly into their places. They all seemed to be living 
in the producer’s world, not shouting out their observations 
individually to the audience. The heroine, one of those 
very popular demi-mondaines with a heart of gold, who 
are always such charming features of circus-life, was played 
with exquisite tact and charm by a Franco-American, Miss 
Claudette Colbert, while Mr. Kirkwood, in the warring rdéles 
of parent and lover, gave a very sensitive performance. 
There was at least one actor out of ‘* Broadway,”’ and Miss 
Frances Carson did very well in an extremely ‘* ungrateful 
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part.”’ Act 8 was a distinct disappointment after Acts 1 
and 2. But when all is said and done ‘* The Barker ” 
reaches a high level of ‘* daydream ” art, and the basis of 
daydreaming is a somewhat unreal sentimentality. 

* * * 


I have rarely heard so much chatter on all subjects, in 
so short a time, as I did during ‘*‘ Mud and Treacle,” a 
‘* thoughtful ’? tragedy, by Benn W. Levy at the Globe 
Theatre. Discussions on the stage are apt to be tedious 
not only because they are out of place, but because even 
as discussions they are of an inferior order. The arguments 
for or against Socialism which seemed to occupy one half 
the evening were callow even for stage discussions. The 
conversations on love reached rather a higher order, and 
the subject is rather more interesting, but even then I 
frequently wanted to scream. Unfortunately amid all this 
welter of opinion, the characters in the tragedy never came 
to life. It was impossible to discover even vaguely what 
the author meant them to be. Mr. Levy, who is a very 
young man, I am told, is at present under the influence 
of Mr. Shaw’s worst manner. Perhaps he will get over it 
and strike a vein of his own. Meanwhile, there are, on 
occasion, some good epigrams, and one good scene, lasting 
five minutes, between an unhappily married couple. The 
play ends with a crime passionnel, for which I was quite un- 
prepared. Mr. Basil Dean has collected a very good cast 
to wade about in the mud and treacle, and Mr. S. H. 
Evans has devised an extremely tasteful set. But Mr. 
Levy must really try to introduce a little action into the 
structure of his next play. 


* * 7 


The Avenue Pavilion, Shaftesbury Avenue (which, 
though it advertises little, often shows extremely interest- 
ing and unusual German and Russian films), has lately been 
showing ** The Postmaster,’”’ a Russian film adapted from 
a story by Pouschkin. It is a simple and very sincere ren- 
dering of a simple and unpretentious story of the days when 
post-stage was the ordinary means of travel. Simeon 
Vyrin (a part very well acted by Ivan Moskwin) is a Post- 
master, a Government Official of the lowest rank and, 
accordingly, accustomed to ill-treatment at the hands of 
the travelling nobility : he has a beautiful daughter, Douna. 
One day a dashing cavalry officer arrives at the Posting 
Station. He falls in love with Douna and she with him. 
He feigns illness, stays several days, and eventually carries 
the girl off with him to St. Petersburg, where he sets her 
up as his mistress. The old father follows, but after many 
unsuccessful attempts to regain his daughter is compelled to 
return to his village, where he dies. The film is sometimes 
spoilt by a bad ** continuity ”’ (this may be due to cutting), 
but its complete feeling of genuineness, so different from 
the ** fancy-dress ” effect of most American films in foreign 
settings, gives it a great charm. Also the photography is 
interesting, and the acting remarkable. 


* * 


Mr. Keith Baynes, who is holding an exhibition of 
paintings at the London Artists’ Association (Cooling’s 
Gallery, 92, New Bond Street), has developed very much 
recently in sureness of handling and breadth of conception. 
Endowed with great sensibility to colour and to the quality 
of paint, his happiest achievements are still, perhaps, in 
his small flower-paintings, such as ‘* Wallflowers,” 
‘* Geraniums,”’ and “ Lilies,’ or a smal] study such as 
‘* The Mulberry Tree,’’ a view of a garden through an open 
window. But, if less immediately attractive, his larger 
paintings, many of them scenes on board ship painted dur- 
ing a cruise in the Baltic, have a strength and coherence 
of design, still combined with an excellent sense of colour, 
which were apt to be lacking in his earlier work. Mr. 
Cedric Morris, whose exhibition is at Messrs. Tooth’s Gal- 
leries (155, New Bond Street), is one of the most com- 
pletely original and sincere artists of the present moment; 
the interest he arouses is due to the clarity and indivi- 
duality of his vision and the honesty with which he sets it 
on canvas, by means of a technique which is almost entirely 
self-taught. His exhibition consists mainly of landscapes 
and pictures of birds, with a few flower-paintings. The 
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latter are decorative and well arranged, but have not the 
vitality of his other work; his bird-pictures, painted with 
an obvious knowledge and love of his subjects, are, in 
spite of the rather flat, two-dimensional, treatment to be 
found in much of his painting, extremely satisfying. Several 
of the landscapes also are very successful. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 19th.— 
Rachmaninoff, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Sunday, May 20th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘* Religion and the Common 
Man,”’ South Place, 11. 
‘© Six Characters in Search of an Author,’’ Arts 
Theatre. 
‘* The Master Builder,”? by the Q Players, at the 
Q Theatre. 
Monday, May 21st.— 
Lois Davidson, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Home Arts and Industries Annual Exhibition of Han- 
dicrafts, Central Hall, 11 (May 21st-24th). 
Miss Evelyn Sharp on ** Mary Wollstonecraft,’”? Essex 
Hall, 8. 
Tuesday, May 22nd.— 
Madame Landowska and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, at the 
Bach Cantata Club Concert, Royal College of Music, 
8.15. 
Reva Barnett, Dramatic Recital, Aolian Hall, 8.15. 
** Skin Deep,’”? by Ernest Enderline, at the Criterion. 
Wednesday, May 23rd.— 
Phyllis Archibald, Song Recital, olian Hall, 3. 
Thursday, May 24th.— 
Royal Tournament, Olympia. 
Tony Close, ’Cello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
‘* The Magic Flute,’’ at the Old Vic, 7.45. 
Mr. C. H. Kisch on ** Finance in the Modern World : 
Central Banks,’’? on the Wireless, 7.25. 
Frid ay, May 25th.— 
Professor H. J. Laski on ‘“‘ Social Purpose ’’ and 
‘* Why we Obey the State,’”? on the Wireless, 7.25. 
OmIcRON. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHEN.EUM, May 21st, 1828. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 

THE crowd constantly collected on one side of the room 
attracts immediate attention, on entering the ‘‘ School of 
Painting,” to the ‘‘ Attempt to illustrate the Opening of the 
Sixth Seal,’ No. 340. F. Danby, A,—a picture sublimely 
imagined and powerfully executed. The general convulsion 
of mundane nature is admirably conceived ; the rocks are 
rent and rending, the burning lava issues from the earth's 
entrails, its flames ascend and mingle with the gloom of the 
‘“heavens departing as a scroll when it is rolled together,"’ 
and columns and towers and cities are tottering to their fall : 
while groups of mortals, dead and dying, and desperate, 
share the universal doom. The treatment is bold and grand, 
and the effect is consequently great. The subject, however, 
is too difficult ; and the attempt to illustrate it only affords 
another proof, that poetry has many flights in which paint- 
ing should not pretend to follow her; and that the senses, 
through which painting addresses herself to the fancy, can- 
not reach the heights to which imagination unrestrained wil! 
often soar with the vaguest suggestion. 


In ‘‘ Boccaccio relating the tale of the Birdcage,’’ No. 262, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., has gone beyond himself and all 
others ; we do not mean to say he has excelled himself or 
them ; but that this is the ne plus ultra of yellow, and gaudi- 
ness, and of corrupt art; and having attained the climax, 
we trust the ‘‘ English Claude *’ will begin to descend and 
take up his sojourn, for the rest of his life, just below the 
point where the region of extravagance commences. 
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OPERAS. THEATRES. 
LYRIC THEATRE. Hammersmith. Riverside W12 ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) EVGS., 8.30. | Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 


“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
An 18th century Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe. 








THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.4. 
“* THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 








AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES in ‘*‘ TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION. 





COURT = (Sloane 5137). ““THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
By William Shakespeare. 
(IN MODERN DRESS.) 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 





DRURY LANE. (Ger, 2587.) 8.15 precisely. Wed., Sat., 2.30 precisely. 


‘*SHOW BOAT.”’ A New Musical Play. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. ' EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
“THUNDER IN THE AIR.” 
A New Play by ROBINS MILLAR. 
VIOLET VANBRUGH. J. FISHER WHITE. HILDA BAYLEY. 








FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2.40. 
‘““ON APPROVAL.’’ By FREDERICK LONSDALE, 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 
LAST 4 WEEKS. RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Triumph. 
“THE VAGABOND KING.” 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513). EVENINGS, 8.40. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
ERNEST TRUEX in 


‘““ CALL ME GEORGES.”’ 
A New Comedy by HANWORTH BROWNING. 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 164, Villiers Street, Strand. Chancery 7263. 


“TWENTY BELOW.” By Robert Nichols and Jim Tully. 
Nightly at 9. Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. Apply Secretary. 











GLOBE. (Ger. 6724.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


“MUD AND TREACLE.” 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD and NICHOLAS HANNEN. 





HIPPODROME, London. Extra Matinee Whit Monday. Gerrard 0650. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“HIT THE DECK.” (Last Weeks.) 
IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 


SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


KINGSWAY _ ¢Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
““MARIGOLD.”’ 








THE LOTTERY | senry Prevpine 


(A Musical Farce). 
Music arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 


sunoay evening PLAYROOM SIX 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
For particulars of membership ring 


rerrormances. REGENT - - 3988 


BARRY JACKSON presents 
“BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





ST. MARTIN’S. Ger. 3416.) EVGS., at 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., at 2.30. 
‘““FOUR PEOPLE.’ By Miles Malleson. 


Leon Quartermaine, Laura Cowie, Marjorie Mars, Raymond Massey. 





SAVOY 


Evenings, 8.00. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
‘“* YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) Nightly, at 8.30. Mats., Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 


With Jack 


Malone and Clifford Whitley present 


“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 
Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 





THE OLD VIC. =‘ (Hop. 3424). TO-NIGHT (Friday), at 7.30. 


Matinee, Saturday, 2.0, ‘‘ KING LEAR.”’ Saturday, at 7.45, “‘AIDA.”’ 


NEXT WEEK. 


Thurs., Sat., 


Mon., Wed., Fri., 7.30, Mat., Thurs., 2.0, ‘““ KING LEAR.” 
7.45, ““ THE MAGIC FLUTE.” Mat., Sat., 2.50, ‘* AIDA.” 





WYNDHAM’S. (Reg. 328). FAY COMPTON. 
‘““OTHER MEN’S WIVES.’’ By Walter Hackett. 


Evenings 


, at 8.50. Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.4. 








CINEMAS. 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland Street. May 0606. 


““THE DANGERS OF IGNORANCE.” 


An Exposé of the Evils of Immorality. Separate Performances : 


Men only, 4.30 


& 8.30 (Suns. 8.30). Women only, 20 & 6.8 (Suns. 6.30). 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 


‘“‘SOUTH.”’ Sir Ernest Shackleton’s Expedition. 


DAILY, at 2.0 and 8.0. 
Seats Bookable. Box Office open 10 to 10. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


May 21st, 22nd 
WiLD”; W 


May 24th, 25th 
WAITERS”; 
Mountains) ; 


& 23rd. W. C. FIELDS and Mary Brian in “ RUNNING 

M. COLLIER, Jr., in ‘“* BACK STAGE.” 

& 2th. LEWIS STONE in “THE PRINCE OF HEAD 
“STARK LOVE” (Drama of Native Whites in Caroline 
PRESCO & CAMPO, Acrobats; GLADYS KNIGHT, Contralto. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 





THE LONDON GROUP. 


ETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION—the Modern Movement. 


New Burlington Galleries, Burlington Gardens, W.1. 


April 380th—May 


, 26th. 10—6. Open all day Saturday. 





B. TIEPC 


ILO. EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS. 





* SAVILE GALLERY, 71, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
Daily, 10—6; Saturdays, 10—1. Admission free. 





a EICESTER 





GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 
(1) Paintings by J. D. INNES (1887-1914) 
(2) Paintings of London 
by PAUL MAITLAND (1869-1909) 
(3) Water-colours by OWEN MERTON 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
“| REMEMBER” AND OTHER MOTIVES 


NDER what is called the “ capitalist system ” the 

laws of supply and demand presumably apply to 

books and mental products as well as to mustard and 
gramophones. The enormous increase in the output of 
autobiographies and biographies must be assumed to be 
related to an increasing demand for other people’s memories 
or for the short stories of other people’s lives. One cannot 
help thinking, a priori, that the demand is the primary 
impulse to the writing of these books in most cases, that 
the authors would never have written these particular 
volumes, if there had not been a biographical boom in the 
circulating libraries. There is nothing new or strange in 
that; fame and money have always been an important 
stimulus to writing with most writers, the great as well as 
the mediocre and the bad. But once a person begins to 
write a book, there are usually secondary motives which 
impel him to continue, and the reading of three auto- 
biographies and three biographies, published this season, 
has impressed upon me the enormous effect which these 
secondary motives have upon the merits of the product. 


- - * 


The three biographies were ‘‘ My Life,’? by Isadora 
Duncan (Gollancz, 15s.); ** A Diplomat off Duty,’’ by Sir 
Francis Lindley (Benn, 12s. 6d.); and ‘* Diplomacy and 
Foreign Courts,’? by Meriel Buchanan (Hutchinson, 18s.). 
It is practically certain that these three books all owe their 
existence to the demand in the circulating libraries, that 
thirty years ago none of them would have been written. 
But once the writers got pen in hand, each became inspired 
by different motives, and it is these secondary motives 
which cause the difference in the books’ merits. Of the 
three, Miss Buchanan’s has the fewest merits and the most 
defects, and the reason is simply that she never entirely 
loses the original motive in new interests. The book is 
therefore, to some extent, the mechanical reminiscences 
of a lady who has lived in the best diplomatic society. And 
yet Miss Buchanan’s book is much more readable than 
the average novel, and has more life in it than nine out of 
ten books which are not autobiographies. The reason is 
that Miss Buchanan has one keen motive for writing—the 
great ** I remember ”? motive—and one passionate interest, 
namely, herself. I do not know how many times Miss 
Buchanan does not begin a sentence in the earlier part 
of her book with ‘*‘ I remember,’’? and when she does, 
it is nearly always a sentence worth reading. Every man 
is passionately interested in himself, and, if he will allow 
that interest to permeate a page, the page will be worth 
reading. Miss Buchanan has another, and a laudable 
motive, the defence of her father’s memory, but it does 
not add to the gaiety or interest of her pages. Sir Francis 
Lindley has written a book of distinct charm, because he 
has relied far more extensively than Miss Buchanan on the 
undiluted ‘‘ I remember”? motive. He remembers the 
birds’ eggs which he collected as a boy, a swim off Cape 
Sunium, the salmon he has caught in Norway, the caper 
that he has shot in Styria. The pleasure that he took in 
these things creeps into the “‘I remember” of his 
reminiscences, and gives it something which it would never 
have got from diplomatic stories about ambassadors, prin- 
cesses, or even Tsars. But it is when you begin to read 
Isadora Duncan that you see the enormous effect of secon- 


dary motives in writing. This is really a remarkable book, 
far and away the best of the six. The reason is that the 
writer was a remarkable woman, and that somehow or 
other she has the power of translating her personality into 
her book. ‘* I remember,”’ she begins, and instantly she 
forgets everything but the vision of what happened— 
whether of sitting penniless on a seat in Kensington Gar- 
dens or throwing herself into the arms of a lover or dancing 
the ‘* Primavera ”’ of Botticelli or hearing her mother per- 
petually complain that the shrimps were so much better 
in San Francisco. The author was a woman as passionate 
in her intellectual convictions as she was in love, and she 
wrote what was in her mind and what had happened to 
her with extraordinary vigour and directness. She was 
always on the right side, and she had a sense of humour. 
The result is a book quite unlike the ordinary run of 
autobiographies. ‘ ‘ 

When you pass from the autobiography to the bio- 
graphy, you find a writer confronted by the same problem 
under a somewhat different form. The difficulty of finding 
a motive or interest to sustain one in writing two or three 
hundred pages about somebody else’s life is shown in the 
three biographies read by me: ‘* James the Second,”’ by 
Hilaire Belloc (Faber & Gwyer, 15s.); ‘* Letizia Bona- 
parte (Madame Mére),’”? by Clement Shaw (Howe, 
3s. 6d.); and ** Charles Baudelaire,”? by Francois Porché 
(Wishart, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Shaw seems to me to have failed ; 
there is nothing to complain of in his book except that it is 
just a mechanical biography about an extremely interesting 
person. M. Porché has not failed; the mere life of Baude- 
laire has interested him as a spectacle or tragedy, and he 
has tried to convey the vision of this spectacle to us by 
relating the events of Baudelaire’s life. He succeeds only 
partially, because, I suspect, his own interest was not 
quite strong enough nor his artistic vision quite strong 
enough—but it is an interesting book. Mr. Belloc’s is the 
best of the three biographies, although—for reasons to be 
given—it is not really a biography at all. He has the 
skill of a professional writer, and in the writing of a book 
he stands to Mr. Shaw or Miss Buchanan as a professional 
billiard player to an amateur. It is an amusing book, but 
it is not biography or history; it is propaganda. Mr. 
Belloc has become an extremely skilful and sometimes 
amusing Roman Catholic propagandist, and his main 
motive for writing history or biography is to show that 
the Papists were always right and the Protestants always 
wrong. He is sometimes a dull and sometimes an amusing 
propagandist; in this book he happens to be amusing. His 
James II. is the James whom Mr. Belloc would like us to 
believe sat on the throne of England, the patriot king, the 
upholder of religious tolerance, the martyr for the true 
faith. All the Protestants are, of course, scoundrels and 
traitors. Mr. Belloc makes this myth into a rattling good 
story, which I certainly enjoyed reading. But as a pro- 
pagandist, he is too simple-minded. He really seems to 
think that he can get us to believe that all the men with 
whom Mr. Belloc agrees were good men, and all with whom 
he disagrees were bad men. But we all know that there is 
no divine dispensation emanating from St. Peter’s which 
has made the world of men like that. 

LreonaRD WooLrFr. 
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REVIEWS 
A MASTERPIECE 


Blue Trousers. Being the fourth part of The Tale of Genji. 

By LADY MuRASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. (Allen 

& Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

WHEN the first part of the Tale of Genji appeared I suggested 
in THE NaTION that when the translation was completed it 
would probably prove one of the twelve great novels in the 
world. With ‘‘ Blue Trousers '’ the Tale ends, though there 
are two further volumes dealing with Genji’s son. And I 
believe my prophecy has been justified. But what can be 
said against the book? First, that it is too long: that is 
to say that there is in it neither the epic sweep nor the 
variety in feeling necessary to a book longer than ‘‘ War 
and Peace.’’ Secondly, that the intellectual content is slight: 
the author accepts her world without questioning. Stated 
so barely, this objection appears very Philistine. For most 
of us profess to believe that the intellectual content of a 
work of art is, if often important, at any rate inessential. 
But I believe that to its absence is due the slight malaise 
which many people feel in the presence of ‘‘ Genji,’’ and of 
the civilization it depicts. These courtiers, we obscurely 
feel, lived too exclusively for beauty. Developing their 
esthetic sensations to a point which escapes us, like the 
cry of the bat or the high notes of a Chinese singer, they 
neglected the activities which, since the Greeks, have given 
European civilization its character. They wondered why a 
prince was too sad to enjoy the maple leaves in autumn, 
but never why some trees are deciduous and others not. 
They argued for hours about the significance of a scent, 
but hardly for an instant about the meaning of good. We 
Europeans are all infected with the malady of thought: com- 
pared with these Japanese, Oscar Wilde appears a Herbert 
Spencer. It is also our Western tradition which makes it 
difficult for us to accept such low relief on so extensive a 
monument. We are used to bold perspective and strong 
chiaroscuro. We are not ready to collaborate with the artist: 
we expect him to impose himself upon us. And much of the 
beauty of ‘‘ Genji’? springs from Murasaki’s horror of the 
explicit. The most important events happened between the 
chapters, the most telling comments we must read between 
the lines. To appreciate ‘‘ Genji’’ to the full, we need to 
shed a skin and respond actively to the lightest stimulus. 
There is a nervous condition known to doctors as hyperes- 
thesia: it seems to have been endemic in tenth-century 
Japan. 

It is really impossible to distinguish between the art of 
Murasaki and the beauty of her subject-matter. We can 
make no comparisons: She is the first to reveal to us this 
delicate world, rivalled in loveliness only by the mythic 
Greece of Botticelli and Piero di Cosimo. It is a world at 
once eloquent and fresh, dewy as Aucassin’s meadows, subtle 
as the Court of the Princesse de Cléves. Every detail is 
laden with significance—the cord with which a box is tied, 
the frost on a branch of blossom, a change in the tuning 
of a zithern, an incense devised for a particular season to 
mix with the prevailing scent of the air. Nothing escapes the 
curious eyes of these courtiers, who consume the leisure left 
over from ceremonial, love-making, and the aris, in specula- 
tions upon each other’s hidden thoughts. Rumour runs 
wild, as in the pages of Saint-Simon ; and tact is elevated 
to a cardinal virtue. Everyone is concerned about what the 
servants may hear or think ; ‘‘ embarrassing "’ and ‘ incon- 
siderate ’’ are the usual epithets of blame. But in the back- 
ground there is ascetic Buddhism. At the Festivals and Pro- 
cessions there is a bustling of equipages, filled with ladies 
flowering in silks—the Auteuil, you would say, of the Empress 
Eugénie ; but at the first grey hair, or should they fall sick, 
these beauties hasten to shave their heads and take their 
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vows. Of such grim contrasts this volume is particularly 
full. Blue trousers are a sign of mourning, and the charac- 


ters are falling into middle age. Genji, the Shining One, 
gives his son the useless advice his own father once had 
given him; and he, who had once got his father’s consort 
with child, has another’s child fathered on him. Madness 
and disease are menacing, irony and disillusionment prevail. 
Jealousy racks the adoring and adorable Murasaki, Rokujo 
still visits vengeance from beyond the grave. And time 
passes, 

Beside the desolation and the sensuous beauty, there is 
the constant flow of familiar life, shrewdly observed by a 
woman of experience. ‘‘In their relations with women, people 
who show the utmost good sense in other matters seem con- 
stantly to get into the most inextricable messes. One of the 
difficulties is that we tend to be attracted precisely by those 
people with whom it is most impossible that we should be 
permanently connected.”’ ‘*But unfortunately, Genji 
reflected, people who do not get into scrapes are a great 
deal less interesting than those who do."’ ‘‘ He had, indeed, 
charged her with not ‘ understanding’ love ; but so far as 
it meant anything at all, the phrase seemed to imply merely 
a readiness to yield oneself at demand, irrespective of one’s 
own principles or inclinations.’’ ‘‘ What sort of man can 
he have been (Yugiri asked himself) who started the notion 
that love was an agreeable business?’’ Might not Jane 
Austen have written thus if she had lived in the circle of 
Julie de l’Espinasse? 

I have used many European comparisons because I 
believe that Murasaki can take her place as an artist with 
the finest whom the West has produced ; and also to suggest 
the variety of tones which she commands. Mr. Waley’s 
translation is in itself a masterpiece. I have little doubt of 
its accuracy, because I happened to see an attack upon it 
by a Japanese scholar who, with the best will in the world, 
could discover only infinitesimal details to find fault with. 
Its beauty as English prose seems to me very great. I 
believe fragments from it will be found in the anthologies 
of the future, but it is not so much isolated passages as the 
rhythms which inform the whole work which excite my 
admiration. Whereas the verse is made up of images, the 
prose is noticeably free from them. I will end by quoting 
a passage describing Makibashira, who has gone mad, and 
her husband, Higekuro, who has left her for Tamakatsura. 
(I cannot help wishing Mr. Waley had translated the names: 
they are all words, I believe, and merely transliterated they 
rather trip the reader up.) 


‘‘Then she sent for her incense burner, poured in fresh 
perfumes, one upon another, and with her own hands 
scented his great riding-cloak from tip to toe. Her own 
dress was of a soft yielding stuff, and as she bent over her 
work, this dress fell in loose folds that gave her figure a 
homely, useful air. But how thin, how frail she had grown ! 
She seemed like some pale phantom flickering across the 
winter night. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, yet 
her face, he thought, was beautiful. He felt a sudden ten- 
derness towards her. She had never been to blame. Ought 
he not to have waited months, years if need be, before he 
inflicted this terrible suffering upon her? For he knew in 
that moment al] that she had suffered since his dereliction of 
her began. But in the midst of his remorse the image of 
Tamakatsura rose up before him, and sighing deeply, he 
began to put on his cloak, perfuming it once more with a 
miniature brazier that he held for a moment inside each 
sleeve. He was not as handsome as Genji, but he was mag- 
nificently built; and as he stood there, handling his great 
riding-cloak, he looked a man not lightly to be trifled with. 
One of his retainers remarked loud enough to be heard, 
though not speaking directly to the Prince, that it had 
‘almost stopped snowing and was getting very late.’ The 
maids Chujo no Omoto and Moku no Kimi were lying on a 
couch in the corner telling one another dismal stories and 
sighing ‘What a sad world it is to be sure!’ at regular 
intervals. Makibashura herself was lying calm and still at 
Higekuro’s feet, her head resting on a low stool. Suddenly 
she leapt up, seized a large brazier that was used for drying 
damp clothes, and coming up from behind, emptied it over 
his head.”’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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ROSSETTI 


Rossetti : His Life and Works. By EvELYN WaAUGH. (Duckworth. 
12s. 6d.) 


WHEN the next generation comes to revalue the standards of 
the present one, it is possible that they will react against 
us as violently as we have done against the Victorians. As 
we ridicule the Victorians for their prudishness and hypo- 
crisy, so our children may come to regard our ostentations 
of frankness as a rather feeble apology for our flabby sen- 
suality, and ourselves as a generation of harmlessly undis- 
criminating old fogeys who were as sheepish about our few 
virtues and enthusiasms as the Victorians were about their 
vices. The sex-socialism of this period, with its genteel and 
fashionable ramifications of inversion, will perhaps be 
regarded as an earnest attempt to keep in step with the 
Feminist Movement and all those other progressive institu- 
tions of to-day which concern themselves with the rights, 
the liberty, the brotherhood, and the enlightenment of man- 
kind. In comparing our promiscuity and frankness with that 
of the eighteenth century they will not fail to notice the 
peculiar absence of zest or enjoyment in its pleasures, and 
the lack of intellectual and physical vitality, which distin- 
guish the present generation. Such a revaluation is not 
inconceivable, and it is possible that those of us who survive 
to witness it may one day be exasperated to see our own 
children raising many of the fallen Victorian idols from their 
present degradation to an eminence far above our own idols 
of the present day. All this should be borne in mind in 
dealing with such a figure as Rossetti—a subject so danger- 
ously well-suited to the traditions of modern biography, 
especially in its attitude to Victorians. The tradition of 
modern biography is to search for incompatibilities: to adopt 
a tone of indulgent irony towards one’s subject: and to rely 
on a Slick, slightly epigrammatical, journalistic style to carry 
it off. At its supreme moments it provokes one to a mis- 
chievous titter at the absurdity of some great man like Words- 
worth or Goethe. It is the most perfect instrument that has 
yet been invented to enable the mediocre to patronize the 
great. 

Rossetti, as a personality, if not as a poet or a painter, 
is certainly a major Victorian: and like most of his contem- 
poraries he appears to us as a galaxy of incompatibilities. 
He was simultaneously a sensualist and a prude, an idealist 
and a commercialist. Such a mixture of pomposities, affec- 
tations, and unconscious contradictions would seem an irre- 
sistible subject for the more obvious forms of modern bio- 
graphy. But Mr. Waugh has achieved a rare distinction for 
a contemporary biographer—he has succeeded in not 
patronizing his subject, though he makes no attempt to white- 
wash him. He is fully alive to the comic aspects of his sub- 
ject, but does not make this a pretext for adopting a superior 
tone. The result is that, however we may disagree with 
Mr. Waugh’s literary and artistic estimations, he has pro- 
duced a life of Rossetti which is both lively and reliable. 
Mr. Waugh has a very exalted idea of Rossetti as a painter 
and attaches more importance to his painting than to his 
poetry. Everything he says about Rossetti’s paintings is true 
enough, but whether it constitutes any reason to regard 
Rossetti as a very fine painter is another matter. To say 
that such-and-such a picture is like ‘‘ a golden, dim dream" 
is all very well—but so are scenes from ‘‘ Hassan’’ and 
‘*Salome.”* Rossetti’s was an age which appreciated dim- 
ness and dreaminess for their own sake—and we are rightly 
suspicious of them to-day. Rossetti, as a painter, was 
singularly unambitious: he painted with one eye on the 
market and seems to have been quite frank about it: he took 
no pains to perfect himself as a craftsman: and he seldom 
experimented further than was financially expedient. It 
satisfied both his public and himself to go on repeating his 
dim, voluptuous visions. 

In his poetry Rossetti was far less automatic. He wrote 
his poems privately—without any hints from the market. 
The sonnets in ‘‘ The House of Life,’ in spite of their many 
affectations of medievalism, are remarkably fine. From the 
rest of the Pre-Raphaelites, Rossetti’s character distinguishes 
itself through its intactness and its pride. He was the Musso- 
lini of the group. Swinburne was perhaps a much better 
poet than Rossetti, but there is something a little ignoble 
about this Victorian iconoclast, with his roses and raptures, 
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his benevolent keeper and his daily ration of a bottle of Bass. 
There is something, if not ignoble, at least unlikable about 
‘* Topsy *’ Morris with his toadying hero-worship of Rossetti, 
his extreme jocularity, and his meaningless practical jokes. 
Why is it that excessive facetiousness and geniality always 
make one suspicious? Rossetti seems to have sized up the 
Brotherhood very well. He was under no illusions about 
them. Ruskin he tolerated because he was financially useful, 
but he paid no attention to his advice or his criticisms. 
Ridiculous as Rossetti wag in his occult experiments, his fan- 
tastic collection of animals, his burial of his poems, and 
other eccentricities, there was something in his temperament 
which compels respect ; and we have only to read this ** Life "’ 
to feel something of the magnetism which drew round him 
such incongruous admirers as Whistler, Ruskin, and even, 
in the end, the idiotic Buchanan. 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


A GERMAN ON ENGLAND 
Powers and Pillars. By RUDOLF KIRCHER. 

CONSTANCE VESEY. (Collins, 25s. 

Turs is a book that will interest many people both for what 
is just in its observations about our ‘* public men,"’ and for 
the point at which the justness breaks down. It is note- 
worthy that all Mr. Kircher’s ‘‘ powers and pillars” are 
politicians, big business men, or newspaper proprietors, ex- 
cept Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. J. B. Hobbs, and the Dean 
of Saint Paul’s, who all three are deeply interested in politics. 
You would never think from reading Mr. Kircher that there 
is any purely intellectual, scholarly, or «sthetic activity in 
England. This may be partly the fault of Mr. Kircher. 
But perhaps English civilization is also partly to blame. 
Perhaps the English are interested in nothing but their 
public men. 

Mr. Kircher is in some ways suspicious of England. But 
he is also an admirer prone to romanticize his subjects. True 
he hates some of our public men. ‘Sir John Simon,"’ he 
remarks, ‘‘ always observes the same serene and unruffled 
appearance. There is a wearisome sameness about him, the 
very opposite of what may be described as Lord Birkenhead's 
angularity and roughness ; yet a knowledge of Lord Birken- 
head’s literary achievements strengthens the suspicion that 
he not only overrates himself, but that others, who look on 
him as a very great man, have too high an opinion of him.” 
Nor is Mr. Kircher seduced by the hero of Locarno :— 

‘There he may be seen, worthy, decorous Austen, with 

a silk hat on his head and his long legs comfortably ex- 

tended on the table of the House, guiding and governing 

England as has been done for the last thousand years. He 

does his duty, and more than that. But if he were to hear 

his father’s speeches now, or indeed those he made in his 
own youth, he would be horrified. Austen Chamberlain 
started with a political programme that was not his own, 
and has now no meaning. But he was not strong enough 
to draft a fresh one. Sir Austen has but little new to 
offer his countrymen, but he will always serve them faith 
fully and whole-heartedly, and when England has some- 
thing to say he will give expression to it—in due course.” 
This is good political and pictorial criticism. Mr. Kircher 
tells us as much as it is possible to learn, without personal 
knowledge of those stretched on the dissecting table. When 
Mr. Kircher tries to be intimate, he goes amusingly wrong. 
The riddle of Lord Balfour attracts him, but he fails to solve 
it. He seems to think that Lord Balfour is soused in the 
classics, and then continues :— 


Translated by 


‘The big man yonder walking towards the Duke of 
York’s steps with his hands behind his back and his eyes 
fixed on the distance, rather slovenly and inelegant in 
appearance like all the Cecils, is Balfour. He may be going 
to his office, but at heart he is lingering in the cool halls 
of the Atheneum, where, surrounded by books, a few old 
gentlemen with Plutarch or Plato in their hands are dozing 
in comfortable armchairs, blissfully dreaming.” 

Lord Balfour has had many hard words bestowed on him in 
the course of his public life. Mr. Kircher must be the first 
person to have called him a clubman. It would be interesting 
to know how often Lord Balfour has been inside the 
Atheneum. 

Mr. Kircher is somewhat taken in by the very adroit 
simplicity of Mr. Baldwin, who is in truth the Benjamin 
Franklin of a democratic age ; and he over-romanticizes the 
supposed remoteness of Mr. Asquith, whom he enormously 
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admires. ‘‘ What remains is Lord Oxford and Asquith, a 
reminiscence of Oxford and Balliol. Jowett’s pupil is wend- 
ing his way quietly back to his Alma Mater. His eldest son 
has become a director of the Sudan Plantations Company, 
and the youngest has entered the films business.’’ Certainly 
to understand Mr. Asquith, you must know about Oxford, 
but you must know about Mayfair as well. 

Many people in fact will find one of the chief delights of 
this book to lie in the very opportunity it affords of trying 
to find out how and why foreigners are bound to get every- 
thing subtly wrong. Perhaps English journalists, after 
reading ‘‘ Powers and Pillars,"’ will talk a bit less officiously 
about other countries. Mr. Kircher, for all his knowledge, 
hard work, and intelligence, never quite hits the bull’s-eye. 
He is always a few inches to the right or the left. 

The superb photographs, however, alone make the book 
worth while. England is still the land of aristocratic eccen- 
tricity. Personality yet burgeons unashamed. Here they 
all are, these extraordinary looking freaks, admirably 
reproduced, Lord Reading as Viceroy, Lord Balfour, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, Mr. J. H. Thomas, all as different as 
possible, and yet in some mysterious way all on the same 
side, all children of this extraordinary England, which is at 
once more variegated and more monotonous than any 
country in the world. No doubt as none of its public leaders 
have anything important to do, they can devote the whole 
day to the development and beautifying of their persons. 
This is a book in which the illustrations, after all, speak 
more eloquently than the text. FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Through the Heart of Afghanistan. By EMIL TRINKLER. Trans- 
lated from the German by B. K. FEATHERSTONE. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 15s.) 


AFGHANISTAN has recently emerged from the dark secrecy of 
Central Asia, to occupy a large place in the public eye ; con- 
sequently this book, dealing with a country which until 1919 
was closed to Europeans, will doubtless profit by a fortuitous 
because a merely topical interest. But that is a superficial 
view to take of this book of travel. It stirs the reader to a 
more vivid questioning. What is a book of travel? Is it 
written for those who have been to the place described, or 
for those who have not? If for the former, it may have the 
effect of a diary, evocative for those who have shared the 
experiences and can fill in the outline ; if for the latter, it 
may possibly fail to convey any but the most hazy impres- 
sion. Bald statements run the risk of proving valueless to 
the uninitiated. The adjectives of description are among the 
most inadequate in the language. Colour-adjectives, above 
all, are so ineffectual that most experienced writers have long 
since given them up as a bad job. What, then, is left to 
the unfortunate writer of books of travel? His literary 
pocket has been picked even before he started on his journey. 
He may fall back on humour, on political opinions, or on 
philosophical reflections ; but in the field of travel pure and 
simple it would seem that very little is left to him. 

Dr. Trinkler, although a scientist and a geologist, has 
abstained from philosophical or technical reflections. His 
comments are rare, and he has recorded elsewhere the scien- 
tific results of his journey through Afghanistan ; in the 
present volume he is content to write as a purely dilettante 
traveller and diarist. It is apparent, even in a translation, 
that he writes very well. Take this description of an early 
start by caravan :— 

‘We were all up the next day before daybreak while it 
was still pitch dark. The stars were twinkling in the skies, 
and the crescent of the moon hovered behind the hills. It 
was bitterly cold, and I thrust my hands quickly into my 
pockets. The first hours of the morning dragged on slowly ; 
no one wanted to make conversation, and it was not till 
the sun came out that any of us showed signs of life. We 
were travelling in an easterly direction towards the high 
mountains which were facing us, and were therefore riding 
towards the rising sun. Suddenly the darkness turned to a 
bright gold, and it was only a question of a few. minutes 
before the rays of the sun streamed over. the countryside. 
_.. Frozen and indifferent to everything, one sat on one’s 
horse during the night marches, having only the one wish 
that the sun should rise.” 


That is a piece of clear and direct statement, and to 
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those who have experienced such a mode of life it calls up 
a perfectly definite vision ; yet one wonders whether the 
words would hit with any force against a mind inexperienced 
in Central Asian travel? If his words fail, it is not Dr. 
Trinkler’s fault ; it is the fault, or rather the misfortune, 
of the reader. Such a book, in short, needs co-operation ; 
it needs to be read imaginatively. The author has done all 
he can; in Dr. Trinkler’s case, he has done exceedingly 
well ; but the reader must be prepared to play his part also. 
The book must be read with pauses for the effort of visualiza- 
tion ; pauses to allow the real significance of the words to 
sink in. 

The last chapters are devoted to India, and are perhaps 
less interesting to us for the obvious reason that they deal 
with a more hackneyed subject, but the point of view of a 
German about the English rule in India is worth quoting: 
‘“. .. England has given to India peace and safety. If 
England left India to-day chaos would follow. . . . The Eng- 
lishman is the practical man, the great road-builder, the 
great irrigation engineer, for whom no difficulties are too 
hard to overcome and no people too hostile to subdue—in 
short, the one man who recognizes no obstacle,’’ and his 
description of the Ganges at Benares is one of the best that 
can be read. Still, it is for his account of Afghanistan that 
we have most reason to be grateful to Dr. Trinkler, both for 
the charm of his writing and for adding a volume to the 
scarce supply of literature on the subject. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. 
duction by StR MICHAEL SADLER. 


With an Intro- 
(Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


THE smaller the subject of a biography necessarily the more 
depends upon the biographer. Thomas Arnold in the pages 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey is a figure clearly more interesting 
than important. Mr. Whitridge, on the contrary, is at pains 
to reveal him as more important than interesting. But this 
book perhaps, despite its claim to present a ‘‘ family " por- 
trait, and ‘‘ to show the legendary pundit as a human being,” 
is scarcely to be classed as strict biography: ‘' the present 
study is not intended to take the place of Dean Stanley’s 
incomparable biography, but to supplement it by emphasizing 
certain aspects,’ and by considering Arnold's attitudes and 
achievements in the light of more or less modern (a little 
old-fashioned, we should say) ideas and movements. We are 
given the facts, if somewhat scantily, together with a few 
letters of no special importance now printed for the first time, 
but we are seldom enabled vividly to picture the man in 
school, pulpit, or family. The interest—of author and reader 
—is concentrated rather upon the ‘‘ appraisement of Arnold’s 
mind.”’ 

It is, one feels, hardly the best approach, for it is not as 
an intellect that one finds Arnold impressive. His thought 
showed the marks of perseverance rather than clarity, and its 
limitations seem fantastic to-day. He was totally incapable 
of grasping any point of view but his own, and though he 
talked of tolerance he was in practice so intolerant that he 
was at odds with every party. Admittedly he discerned that 
it was impossible ‘‘ to teach history, and moral and political 
philosophy, with no reference to the Bible, without giving 
an education that shall be anti-religious,’’ but never did it 
begin to dawn upon him that this might be a condemnation 
of the religion and not of the education! Politically he was 
not without insight, but in that field the strong anchor of 
‘“his own cherished conviction that Church and State were 
identical '’ permitted him to make no move. He even sacri- 
ficed educational possibilities to that fundamental dogma. 
To-day, as Mr. Whitridge recognizes, his religious contro- 
versies are meaningless, veritably ‘‘tempests in teapots ”’ ; 
they were, in any case, exhibitions of earnestness rather than 
of skill. 

Even in contemplating the schoolmaster, Mr. Whitridge 
does not wholly stifle one’s doubts. He had ideas, as when 


he ‘ suggested that the whole welfare of a school hinged 
upon the headmaster and sixth form pulling together,” but 
were they in themselves particularly brilliant? He revolu- 
tionized the relations between masters and boys, he raised 
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the dignity of both head and assistant masters, and probably 
he was ‘the first schoolmaster in England to capture the 
affection and admiration of the school.'’ But these innova- 
tions were all in the realm of school-government (and even 
Sir Michael Sadler admits that ‘“‘ the after results of his 
reign at Rugby were not as satisfactory as Stanley expected 
them to be,” and suggests that Mr. Whitridge’s picture of 
the evils of the pre-Arnold public school is overdrawn !) ; as 
to methods of teaching, it is doubtful whether he achieved 
anything permanent at all. He could never break away from 
the double bondage of the classics and his religion ; from the 
modern ideal of the free development of personality he would 
have recoiled in horror—he knew what a Christian was and 
he knew what a gentleman was, and his aim was to repro- 
duce them in the greatest possible numbers. It is difficult to 
see why he should be regarded as more of a pioneer than, say, 
Matthew and Rowland Hill at Hazlewood ; they innovated as 
much if not more, but it happened that his was the greater 
opportunity. 

It was as a personality that Arnold triumphed and that 
he lives. He was not inventive, but ‘‘ whatever he touched 
in education he quickened.’’ It was not so much what he 


said as the way he said it! ‘ He was,” says Sir Michael 
Sadler, ‘‘ in the succession of the prophets. His words were 
with power.”’ 


Mr. Whitridge does not like Mr. Lytton Strachey, yet his 
book does nothing to destroy the latter’s acid portrait. Here 
is a personality certainly not innocent of pomposity, and 
more impressive than attractive, a personality which for all 
its qualities appeals little to the imagination, and therefore 
must respond to satirical rather than heroic treatment. _Mr. 
Whitridge deserves to be read, for if he is not very exciting 
he throws a good deal of light upon the educational, religious, 
and political backgrounds of the period, but having read him 
it is with an undiminished relish that we shall return to Mr. 
Strachey. The man who takes himself a little too seriously 
while he is alive is only too apt to be taken a little too lightly 
when he is dead; the inexorable judgments of time may seem 
harsh, but they are just. G. H. W. 
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LLOYD’S 


A History of Lioyd’s. By CHARLES WRIGHT and C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
(Macmillan. 25s.) 


IT is probable that only those who amass an income above 
@ certain limit by activities within a quarter of a mile of 
the Bank of England will profitably sustain the full impact 
of this soberly magnificent volume, which, while treating of 
the risks of adventure at sea, conveys a sense of impregnable 
security. To complain that a book which has all the massive 
virtues of an official history has also most of the massive 
defects of such works is beside the point. It is fitting that 
this should in its sphere be as impressive a monument to the 
power of Lloyd’s as is the new building in Leadenhall Street, 
with the opening of which its publication coincides. The 
authors, having unlimited access to the records of Lloyd's 
Corporation, and unlimited zeal in running obscure facts to 
earth in old commercial files and State papers, have succeeded 
in establishing the line almost unbroken from Edward Lloyd, 
who opened a coffee-house in Tower Street about 1689, to the 
astonishing financial structure which bears his name to-day. 
Among their many discoveries, the settlement of the great 
‘**S. G.”’ controversy is an achievement at which even the 
unassured and unassuring reader may take heart to wonder 
and smile. For 150 years every Lloyd’s policy has been 
adorned with the mystie letters S. G., but no one has known 
what these mean. It appears that there has always been @ 
strong ‘‘Ship and Goods’’ faction, competing with tire 
Salutis Gratia, Salva Guardia, Sicurata Génerale, Syn- 
graphus, &c., of those more romanticaliy inclined. The 
authors have won a signal victory for plain English and 
common sense. ‘ Ship and Goods” it is. 

Apart from its notable specialist interest, and in spite 
of its grim and weighty manner, this book tells one of the 
strangest steries in the annals of capitalist development. 
To most people, Lloyd's is one of those powerfully comfort- 
able words associated vaguely with the City, with the seldom- 
read shipping columns of newspapers, and perhaps with bets 
at once fantastic and respectable. But Lloyd’s itself is 
stranger than any of its innumerable policies. Men with 
capital attempt to seize profit by accepting risks of merchants 
who adventure their goods and ships on the high seas. In 
the beginning they dropped into Edward Lloyd's, one of a 
score of commercial common rooms round about Lombard 
Street, to pick up the laggard news of the Dutch wars, 
arrange ship auctions, and make bargains. Each was then 
for himself, and now, in the end, in a marble hall which is 
the centre of an intelligence service so intricate that its 
collapse would paralyze shipping in every port of the world, 
each is still for himself in an organization whose discipline 
is maintained only to ensure the credit of each freely-writing 
member. The authors’ story of the stubborn, twisted, hap- 
hazard growth of a community round a central core of con- 
servative self-interest is a remarkable commentary on the 
English capacity of somehow muddling through. There 
seems to be no reason why British marine insurance should 
have continued to develop on the lines of Lloyd’s, except that 
the men of Lloyd’s had a profound individualism and a long 
start. 

The story of the transformation from the early coffee- 
house days, in which Masters of Lloyd’s were really masters 
of their house, through the period when the Masters were 
tenants of the Society, to the germ of the final organization 
in which the Society really began to rule itself, shows an 
almost incredible lack of foreseeing constructive power. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth century, no step forward 
was ever taken until the Committee found themselves in an 
intolerable position. At several crises the leaders of Lloyd's 
are to be seen fighting wrongheadedly in a last ditch, only to 
find that defeat led on to glory. But if the Committee seldom 
met, and if its relation with the Coffee-House organization 
was a hopelessly muddled one, individual members were 
proving themselves sound payers of claims, confidence was 
growing, the intelligence service of Lloyd’s List was expand- 
ing, and the prestige of the name was increasing. Thus. 
when the trial of the Napoleonic Wars and the succeeding 
depression were surmounted, even the bogey of eompetition 
from marine insurance companies failed to materialize, and 
Lloyd’s was free to leap up on the great wave of Victorian 
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THE MAN 
WHO KNEW COOLIDGE 


The New Novel By 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Author of Babbitt, 


Main Street, Elmer Gantry, etc. 


7s. 6d. net. 


General Literature 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF NANKING 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
Illustrated. 6s. net 
A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN 
by John Langdon-Davies 10s. 6d. net 
LETTERS OF PONTIUS PILATE 


by W. P. Crozier 5S. net 
THE LAST SHEAF 
by Edward Thomas 6s. net 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP 
by Gaetano Salvemini 
Illustrated 15s. net 
OLIVER CROMWELL 
by G. R. Stirling Taylor 12s. 6d. net 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY 
BURGOYNE 
by F. J. Hudleston 12s. 6d. net 
STALKYS’ REMINISCENCES 
by Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
4th Printing. _ Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
THE DRAGON SHEDS HIS SKIN 
by Winifred Galbraith 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


by Percy Lubbock 3s. 6d. net 
ANARCHISM IS NOT ENOUGH 
by Laura Riding 7s. 6d. net 


MEN 


Ernest Hemingway 
Author of ‘ Fiesta,’ etc. 


6s. net 








WITHOUT 
WOMEN 


* We have noshort story writer alive 
in E gland as geod as the author 
of dhe Kill rs. Hugh Walpole. 








Fiction 

CULLUM 

E. Arnot Robertson 

2nd Printing 7s. 6d. net 
ISLANDERS 

Peadar O’Donnell 

2nd Printing 6s. net 
THE VISTA 

Ronald Fraser 7s. 6d. net 
BULLFIGHTERS 

Henry de Montherlant —_—_7s. 6d. net 
YUKI SAN 

Ellen Forest 7s. 6d. net 
MY HEART AND MY FLESH 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts 7s. 6d. net 
QUARRELLING WITH LOIS 

Kathleen Freeman 7s. 6d. net 
DAUGHTERS OF INDIA 

by Margaret Wilson 7s. 6d. net 
PIGSTIES WITH SPIRES 

by Georgina Garrey 7s. 6d. net 
THE ASSASSIN 

by Liam O'Flaherty 7s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘ The Informer,’ ete. 
LOTHIAN CAMERON 

by John Carruthers 

Author of ‘ Adam’s Daughter’ 


A Man Beset,’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


A 


net 


PRESIDENT 


IS BORN 


Fannie Hurst 


Author of ‘ Lummox’ 
This novel is a large scale picture 
ot American life showing the early 
beginnings and environments of a 
man who is destined to be President 
of the United States. 7s. 6d. net 
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prosperity. It was, on the authors’ showing, the triumph 
of a number of individuals who would only formally combine 
when, and as far as, they were bitterly compelled to. 

One of the most lively chapters in the book describes the 
substance of a Lloyd's policy. Its nucleus is a printed form 
which was drafted in 1779, and has hardly been altered since. 
The explicit relevance of this document to complex present- 
day marine risks is almost nil, and all the salient particular 
clauses of each policy are gummed on to the sacred relic. 
There is, however, a very sound reason for its retention, for 
to almost every phrase of its ancient sentences there hangs 
a cluster of legal decisions, and it is more convenient to retain 
what looks like an unpractical joke than to build up a new 
body of case law round a modern draft. It would be hard 
to find a better example of the failure of language as an 
instrument of precise definition. 

There are some fine reproductions of old prints and docu- 
ments, and two witty drawings of Lloyd’s interior by Mr. 
George Belcher repair in some degree the omission from 
these monumental pages of a chapter illuminating the 
humours, if any, of an underwriter’s day. 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Twentieth-Century Literature. By A. C. WARD. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Mr. Warp is not unsuccessful in his attempt to review English 
literature from 1901 to 1925 in the space of two hundred pages, 
but it is difficult to say precisely what purpose his book is 
going to serve. In certain particulars, it is not sound enough 
to put in the hands of schoolboys and foreigners, and people 
of any reading in modern literature will find in it little or 
nothing that is new. But it is successful in so far as it in- 
cludes, without congestion, most of the more salient facts, 
and presents quite clearly, even if with some doubtful com- 
ment, the different trends. 

The book is written on the thesis that this is an age of 
interrogation. The Victorians believed and affirmed, we 
doubt and question. Mr. Ward is apparently with us. In his 
chapter on the novelists, he devotes separate sections to 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, and Conrad, and one to ‘‘ tradi- 
tion and experiment.’’ The sections on Wells, Bennett, and 
Galsworthy are good as far as they go. They contain bio- 
graphical notes, outlines of developments, and the usual criti- 
cism. But Conrad is a treacherous problem. It is most un- 
wise to touch lightly upon the vexed question of Conrad's 
mind and art as they are affected by his foreign birth and 
English nationality. It may be suggested that when Mr. 
Ward writes: ‘‘ It is almost literally true to say that Conrad 
was a citizen of the world,’’ he is altogether on the wrong 
tack. With the later moderns he prefers not to trust his 
judgment at all:— 

‘*The idols of the intelligentsia are not the idols of the 
majority, but both sets of idols may be equally hollow. By 
1950 Dorothy Richardson will no doubt rest ‘ quite, quite 
forgot’ in company with Ethel M. Dell, and Virginia Woolf 
with E. M. Hull; while a novelist so little trumpeted as the 
author of ‘Elisabeth and Her German Garden’ may be 
among the survivors.” 

He says, what is probably true, that although the material 
of Hugh Walpole, J. D. Beresford, Frank Swinnerton, and 
Francis Brett Young is modern, the post-war generation 
neglects them because their technique is orthodox, but he 
does not add, what is also true, that these writers have failed 
to satisfy the higher intellectual needs of the new generation. 
Mr. Ward mentions the problem of the time factor. But it 
is impossible to reconcile these words on page 50:— 

“Time, they [the moderns] imply, has no positive 
quality: ...one person’s whole life-story may have no 
greater time-value than twenty-four hours in the life of 
another,” 

with these on page 51 :— 

“What is ignored by Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, and others, is that the time-factor is 
governed wholly by the varying intensity of human 
experience.” 

He seems to deny them the very position he has granted them 
himself. 

Mr. Ward is more reliable when he deals with the drama- 
tists and poets. The essayists, critics, travellers, and 
biographers are briefly discussed. 
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THE PROTAGONIST OF MENDELISM 


William Bateson, F.R.S., Naturalist: his Essays and Addresses, 
together with a short account of his Life. By BEATRICE 
BATESON. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 

Mrs. BatTEsSON has chosen the right word to describe her 

husband: he was a naturalist par excellence, and he played 

a great part in lifting zoology—and botany, too—out of the 

rather sterile channels in which some of its currents were 

running during the last twenty years of last century. The 
passion of his life was to discover the ways in which evolu- 
tion worked, and though he got no complete answers to his 
questions—we are still very far from having got them— 
though it was not even given to him to make the actual 
discovery which took us a big step further in the right direc- 
tion, he certainly saw clearly what that direction was long 
before his contemporaries. And when the Mendelian dis- 
covery had been brought to light in 1900 he successfully 
defended it against its detractors, exploited it with the 
utmost energy—and at the same time with the most critical 
care—by his own unremitting systematic observation and 
experiment, and was thus instrumental, in a greater degree 
than any other worker, in establishing the Mendelian laws 
as true descriptions of the essential machinery of bisexual 
heredity. What this work has meant to biology at large 
needs no emphasis to anyone who remembers the state of 
the theory of heredity in the nineties and compares it with 
the theory of to-day. In place of an unsatisfactory academic 
treatment which ignored a large part of the facts of varia- 
tion and of the results of breeding in plants and animals, 
we have a clear-cut theory, extremely simple in essentials 
and with entirely solid foundations in fact. The complexity 
of some of the phenomena call, of course, for theoretical 
superstructures, some of which have already been quite 
satisfactorily established, while others open the way for new 
and promising lines of future research. But of the innumer- 
able facts that have been brought to light by the vast 
number of breeding experiments carried out all over the 
world during the past twenty-eight years none have shaken 
the foundations of Mendelian theory, and most are only 
intelligible on its basis. Thus our whole knowledge of this 
fundamental part of biology—‘‘ Genetics,’ as Bateson called 
it—has been clarified and placed on a scientific basis, the 
inheritance of sex has been explained, and the ancient art of 
breeding plants and animals has been made a Science. 
‘‘Quorum pars magna fui’’ Bateson's shade might 
legitimately boast, if it were at all likely to be given to 
boasting. But we may be quite certain that his shade would 
be far more keenly interested in the next step forward than 
in the glories of conquests that are now historical. Mrs. 

Bateson’s intimate yet reticent memoir reveals a personality 

which she rightly calls “ rare,’’ at once virile and sensitive, 

devoted to discovery of the truth with an entirely whole- 
hearted devotion, completely unsparing of himself, working 
early and late with inexhaustible vigour and persistence. 

And yet he was no narrow scientist, but a man of wide 

human sympathies, a loyal and generous friend, a hard 

fighter in university causes which interested him, a success- 
ful steward of his college at Cambridge, fond of good food 
and wine, a keen chess and bridge player, a water-colour 
painter, and a notable connoisseur of art. His scanty leisure 
he devoted especially to the study and collection of the 
drawings of old masters. As his wife says, ‘“‘ he had an 
extraordinarily sure flair for a good thing." Such of his 
savings as were not spent on his reseafches were invested 
in the drawings, and his collection paid its way. His 
admiration and reverence for great art were profound. 

Indeed, he put it first in human achievement. ‘ Of course, 

there is great work that is not science,"’ he wrote, ‘ great 

art, for instance, is perhaps greater still, but that is for the 
rarest, and is scarcely in the reach of people like ourselves. 

Science, I am certain, comes next, and that is well within 

our reach... .’’ He was a firm believer in the importance 

of classical as well as of scientific education, though he 
wanted the teaching of classics reformed, literature being put 
first and grammar second. For conventional religion he 
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THE TUBE-BUS GUIDE TO LONDON. 
By J. C. WILLIS, sc.p. (June.) Waistcoat- 
pocket size. 6d. net (postage 1d.). Showing 
the quickest way of getting about London. With 
many maps. 


SAINT GILES. By r. 
*S. Radegund’ (3/6 net). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3/6 net (postage 3d.)._ This is volume 2 of ‘ The 
Saints of our Forefathers’ Series. Illustrated. 

(Ready.) 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL FROM A BOY’S 
POINT OF VIEW. By the late w. m. picuEs 


BRITTAIN, author of 


LA TOUCHE. Edited by his brother. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3/6 net (postage 4d.) Illustrated. (June.) 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Practical Hints on 


Management. By E. Ss. FEGAN, F.L.A., Librarian 
of Girton College. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.) (May.) 


THE PHONETICS ON ENGLISH. By 
IDA C. WARD, B.LIT. Crown 8vo, cloth, probably 
5/- net (postage 4d.). Illustrated. Prof. Daniel 
Jones says of the book: ‘‘ I consider it the best 
elementary book on English Phonetics in exist- 


ence. ’’ (July.) 
THE PURDAH SYSTEM AND ITS 
EFFECT ON MOTHERHOOD.  (June.) 


Absence of Light as a cause of osteomalacia in 
India. By K. 0. VAUGHAN, M.B. Preface by Prof. 
LEONARD HILL. Introduction by HOWARD A, KELLY. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Probably 3/6 net (postage 
3d.). Illustrated. The author was for some time 
Superintendent of His Highness’ Diamond Jubilee 
Zenana Hospital, Srinagar, Kashmir. A most 
arresting book. 


PRACTICAL SEROLOGY. By tute: 
viGANO. Trarslated by E. M. HEFFER and edited 
by c. G, L. woLr. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12/6 net 
(postage 6d.). Illustrated. (Ready.) 


THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF SOILS. By the late E. RAMANN. 
Translated by Cc. L. WHITTLES, PH.D. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 7/6 net (postage 6d.). Frontispiece. 
(Ready.) 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 
Lessons on Christian History. By T. G. PLATTEN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4/6 net; sewed, 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). ‘* An admirable book.’’—C. of E. 
Newspaper. (Ready.) 





In active preparation. 
MOTIVE FORCES OF THE MIND. By 
THE EVENING OF THE LAST SUPPER. A new com- 
parison of the Records. By HUBERT M. FOSTON 


THE ATONEMENT. Catholic Lectures, 1926. \ Edited by 
THE CHURCH. Catholic Lectures, 1927. J Cc. LATTEY 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By DOROTHY KENNEDY 


ALICE RAVEN 





W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge 
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James the Second 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


‘This is a brilliant and challenging book... . 
Mr. Belloc can write effectively and convincingly, 
and his book should be read by all who are interested 
in the Stuarts, or in seventeenth century England.’’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

15s. net. 


Mysteries of History : 
With Accounts of Some Remarkable 
Characters and Charlatans 
By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


“This is a ‘thriller’ and something more. The 
illustrations, from contemporary prints or paintings, 
are excellent.’’—The Observer. 


. a fascinating volume.’’—The Field. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Poetic Diction : 
A Study in Meaning 
By OWEN BARFIELD 


““Mr. Barfield has entered on a task which may 
well mark a period in the history of criticism.’’— 
The Saturday Review. 

9s. net. 


Through the Heart of 
Afghanistan 


By EMIL TRINKLER. Translated by 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE 
‘A book of topical interest, but also, by virtue 


of its distinction of style, one that is secure of a 
good place in travel literature.” —The Times. 


15s. net. 


A BOOK TO ANTICIPATE 


Cannibal Jack : 
The True Autobiography of a 
White Man in the South Seas 
Edited by JAMES HADFIELD 


With an Introduction by 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Cannibal Jack is the nickname of one William 
Diapea who spent his life among the South Sea 
Islands. He gave this account of his wanderings, 
written on nineteen common copy-books, to Mr. 
Hadfield in return for the gift of ‘‘ a few light articles 
of clothing.” His story is reproduced here exactly 
as it is written. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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had no use whatever, and for politicians a supreme disdain. 
He always brushed contemptuously aside whatever struck 
him as unreal, insincere, or slovenly in work, thought, or 
speech. He was not a tolerant man ; indeed, his sympathies, 
wide as they were, could hardly be called catholic. His 
vision was clear and penetrating, and he sometimes failed 
to see what lay to one side of its direct line. To this quality, 
indeed, he owed much of his success. He aroused con- 
spicuous enthusiasm and gathered round him devoted 
lisciples—he also made enemies. 

For long years his work was neglected and even pooh- 
poohed by the orthodox zoologists of his generation. Long 
after its value was proved and Bateson had made an inter- 
national reputation of the first rank he found it impossible 
to get adequate endowments for his experiments. He suf- 
fered keenly from this opposition and neglect, and was 
especially hurt and indignant at the criticism of his old 
friend W. F. R. Weldon, though it was made with perfect 
urbanity. While both these men were passionately interested 
in the problems of variation, heredity, and evolution, each 
thought the other was working on the wrong lines. Bateson 
wrote to his wife (on the occasion of Weldon’s premature 
death in 1906) that Weldon’s mind ‘‘ began to embitter itself "’ 
against him as early as 1890, and that ‘‘ if any man ever set 
himself to destroy another man’s work, that did he do to 
me.’’ Rightly or wrongly, he felt that Weldon was an enemy 
of the truth in these matters, and feared that Weldon’s 
authority, backed as it seemed to be by the greater names of 
Francis Galton and Karl Pearson, would do much harm by 
discouraging young men from taking up work on the new 
lines. Accordingly in 1902 he published a translation of 
Mendel’s papers, preceded by a scornful preface and followed 
by ‘‘ A Defence of Mendel’s Principles of Heredity,” in which 
he ‘‘ dealt faithfully,’’ and for the most part very effectively, 
with Weldon’s arguments, though apparently without 
always fully understanding the case of his opponents. 
Many of us thought the tone of his work needlessly offensive. 
The present reviewer published in his journal a very able 
review, in which Mr. Udny Yule rebuked the author with 
dignity and vigour, showing at the same time that the 
theoretical generalization of Galton and Pearson—the so- 
called ‘‘ Law of Ancestral Heredity ’’—adopted by Weldon 
could be reconciled with the Mendelian laws. Bateson’s 
reception of this showed the manner of man he was. ‘ By 
Jove, T , he said, ‘‘ your young man’s in form. I do 
hate firing into a sandbank. I like ’em to hit back.’’ And 
one sees now that his bitterness against the ‘‘ Scribes and 
Pharisees,”’ as he called them, had naturally enough accumu- 
lated through the years when he had suffered for his 
heterodoxy. Now that he had an irrefragable case he was 
in no mood to suffer its belittlement. 

In the event he triumphed completely. However sound 
the ‘‘ Law of Ancestral Heredity,’’ Mendel’s laws proved a 
far more effective instrument of research, and Genetics soon 
became one of the most widely pursued and fruitful branches 
of biology. Twenty years later, long after Mendelism had 
become a commonplace of the subject, his conversion to the 
conclusions of Morgan’s school in New York, after ne had 
spent a week in their laboratories—conclusions which he 
had hitherto viewed with scepticism—was further evidence 
of his still open mind. In an address at Toronto he paid the 
frankest and most generous testimony to ‘‘ the stars that 
have arisen in the West.’’ He wrote to his wife that he 
had been ‘ drifting into an untenable position that would 
soon have become ridiculous.’’ In 1926, just a month before 
he died, he wrote that ‘‘the centre of chief interest in 
Genetics’ had ‘‘ shifted away from work of my own type 
to that of the American group."’ It was true, but Bateson 
at sixty-five, with his old directness and keen vision unim- 
paired, was still the source of inspiration to his band of 
workers at the John Innes Institution at Merton, in Surrey. 

Bateson was a true torchbearer of science. He did more 
than anyone else to kindle, or to rekindle, and to hand on 
brightly burning to his successors, a torch that has shed, 
and is shedding, the brightest light on the path of biological 
research. 





A. G. ‘TANSLEY. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ Toe Son of Man,”’ by Emil Ludwig (Benn, 15s.), is a life 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ by Karl Federn (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.), is a translation of a German biography of the 
Cardinal. Messrs. Allen & Unwin also publish a translation 
by Professor A. Wolf of ‘‘ The Correspondence of Spinoza ”’ 
(15s.). ‘‘ The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield,” 
by A. J. Harrop (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is a biography of 
the man who founded South Australia after being sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment for abducting Ellen Turner. 
‘‘ The India We Served,”’ by Sir Walter R. Lawrence (Cassell, 
25s.), contains reminiscences of a life spent in India and has 
an introductory letter from Mr. Kipling. 

‘“ Women’s Work in Modern England,” by Vera Brittain 
(Noel Douglas, 6s.), is a useful study of the work open to 
women and the conditions of training and employment. 

‘‘The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians’ (Mac- 
millan, 12s. 6d.) contains the lectures delivered by the late 
Professor J. B. Bury in Cambridge. ‘““The Tragedy of 
Greece,’ by S. P. P. Cosmetatos (Kegan Paul, 15s.), deals 
with the tangled and controversial history of the relations 
between Greece and the Entente Powers during the war. 
Mr. Cyril Hughes Hartmann, who writes an introduction, 
calls the book ‘‘ a formidable indictment of Allied policy.” 

‘* Anarchism is not Enough,’’ by Laura Riding (Cape, 
7s. 6d.), is a book of essays on literary, social, philosophical, 
and other subjects. 

The great Miss Helen Wills has written a treatise on the 
game in which she excels, ‘‘ Tennis *’ (Scribners. 10s. 6d.), 
illustrated by herself. 


-BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Dancing God. By SIR HENRY SHARP (OLIVER AINSWORTH). 

(Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

This is rather a good thriller. Although the psychology 
and therefore the action are sometimes weak, the story runs 
on smoothly, gathering mystery. The presiding genius is 
a marvellous little bronze statue of Nataraja, the dancing 
Shiva, believed to exert a baneful influence over those who 
misuse it, who buy it and sell it, as certain persons in this 
tale try to do. The scene is in India, in the neighbourhood 
of Charles Stewart’s Christmas camp, where the god is 
brought to be sold to his uncle, Sir Priam Postlethwaite. 
The god is brought in the middle of a tiger hunt, and 
immediately everything goes wrong. Its bearer is shot, Sir 
Priam disappears, but the god remains to plague the camp. 
It is here that the psychology is unsound. The characters 
are made insufficiently affected by the horror of Sir Priam’s 
disappearance in the middle of a jungle infested with dacoits 
and tigers. For the rest, everything is ingeniously and 
reasonably entangled and unravelled. The writer is not to 
be compared in talent with Rider Haggard, as his publishers 
suggest, but he writes a competent adventure story. 


The Public Schools Yearbook, 1928, (Deane. 10s. 6d.) 


This is an extremely useful and well-arranged year 09x, 
containing a list of the public secondary schools represent24 
on the Headmasters’ Conference. For each public school 
there are given the list of masters and information regarding 
the education given, terms, fees, scholarships, &c. Tnis is 
the thirty-ninth annual issue. 
Washington Speaks for Himself. By LUCRETIA PERRY OSBORN 

Scribners. 15s.) 

It is no easy task to write a biography for someone who 
did not mean to do so himself and who, in addition, was not 
a writer by nature. Still, the attempt is largely justified 
by the results, and the book is well done and interesting ; 
it gives that personal touch which is most valuable in history. 
As a preliminary to it the student should, however, read 
some good biography written in the usual manner ; after 
that, if he has not the time to plough through the mass of 
Washington’s letters and papers, he will find this book a 
most useful and handy substitute. 


The Last Sheaf. Essays by EDWARD THOMAS. (Cape. 6s.) 


When the name of Edward Thomas appeared among the 
‘‘ Killed in Action,’ the late Thomas Seccombe sent the 
TIMEs a genial personal impression of him, which now intro- 
duces in a happy style the essays published by him here and 
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Maurice Dekobra 
THE 
PHANTOM GONDOLA 


The author of “The Madonna of the 
Sleeping Cars” has produced another 
sophisticated cosmopolitan novel, sur- 
passing the last in swiftly moving thrills. 
This ‘ime the heroine, who is the same 
vivid character, Lady Diana Wynbam, 
who figured as the Madonna in, the last 
book, finds herself in an international 
political entanglement with four friends 
ready to save her—a Frenchman, an 
American, a German and an Englishman. 


The ‘* Lady Diana ” trilogy. 7/6 each. 
Wings of Desire (Mon Coeur au Ralenti). 
The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars (La Madone des Sleepings). 
The Phantom Gondola (La Gondole aux Chimerés). 


Over three millions of these novels have been sold and they have 
been translated in sixteen languages. 





—_—- 





Published To-day. 


CHARLOTTE LOWENSKOLD 


A NEW NOVEL _ 
By SELMA LAGERLOF 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
26, Water Lane Lendon 


























The Oliver Typewriter, which has held for 
more than thirty years the highest reputa- 
tion for strength, durability, reliability and 
efficiency, is now being manufactured solely 
in England. The new All-British Model, 
while possessing all the advantages of pre- 
vious Oliver Models, will incorporate many 
improvements of an important character. 


For full particulars and prices write 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER (SALES) CO. LTD. 


(Dept. 65) 75, Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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there in his last two or three years. Seccombe’s introduc- 
tion is followed by a paper of Thomas's, ‘‘ How I Began,” 
also introductory. Thomas began very early, ‘‘ in a manner 
largely founded on Jefferies’ ‘‘ Amateur Poacher,”’ Kingsley's 
’ Prose Idylls,’’ and Mr. Francis A. Knight’s weekly contri- 
butions to the Datty News."’ Apart from information like 
that, the essays tell us nothing particularly new about their 
writer ; they are the latest and among the best fruits of as 
kindly a spirit as ever saw active service or country inn, as 
agreeable a writer as ever had to force a beautiful style at 
top speed through journalistic requisitions. They range in 
theme from Swansea to Christina Rossetti, Goodwood Races, 
Insomnia, or Hampstead Heath, and they include some 
valuable and striking observations of English life under 
the conditions of that now scarcely imaginable period, the 
beginning of the war. Naturalist as he was, Thomas knew 
well how not to overcharge his pages with the Georgic or 
Georgian perfume, his mind’s eye finding as real a pleasure 
in the doings of his fellows ; yet, if convenience must define 
him quickly, we cannot find a better phrase than one trans- 
ferred from his praises of Walton—‘' English field, English 
people, English poetry all together.’’ The paradox is that 
so deep and grateful a student of this country’s life should 
have been so abruptly taken from his illuminating dreams ; 
but Thomas was master of that paradox. 


The Iceland Fisherman. By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by W. P. 

BAINES. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

Egypt (La Mort de Phil#). By PIERRE Loti. Translated by 

W. P. BAINES. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

Japan (Madame Chrysanthéme). By PIERRE LoTI. Translated 
by LAURA ENsSoR. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

These are the first volumes of an English edition of 
Pierre Loti. They are extremely well produced, large but not 
cumbersome, plainly and agreeably bound, excellently 
printed, and really very cheap at six shillings. Mr. Baines’s 
translation has the great merit of being literal, but it is some- 


times too literal to be native English. For example: ‘‘ And 
the latter (the Sphinx) persists in its regard of the dead 
moon, preserving still the old disconcerting smile." And 
again: ‘* Outside, no doubt, was the sea and the night, the 
infinite desolation of dark and profound waters.’’ But 


although Mr. Baines is inclined to confuse the meanings of 
English and French words in this way, his translation is 
quite readable. Miss Ensor’s pleasant translation of 
‘* Madame Chrysanthéme "’ has been illustrated in the charm- 
ing and amusing French manner by Rossi and Myrbach. 
Their profuse drawings give the present volume an authentic 
appearance. Miss Ensor has also had the good luck to trans- 
late Loti’s most graceful and, perhaps, most valuable book, 
since it is the strangest in subject and the most original in 
attitude. ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme "’ is fairly clear of the 
sentimentality which spoils, even conditions, ‘‘ Les Désen- 
chantées."’ It is noteworthy that Loti’s attitude towards the 
Orientals in ‘‘ Les Désenchantées "’ is reversed in ‘‘ La Mort 
de Phil»,"’ perhaps the effect of his sentimental anglophobia. 
But why was it found so necessary to give the magnificent 
titles of ‘‘Japan’’ and ‘‘ Egypt’ to ‘‘ Madame Chrysan- 
théme "' and ‘‘ La Mort de Phile "'? They do not deserve 
them. 


The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a very welcome edition of Hardy’s stories, »n thin 
paper. The book is an amazingly cheap seven-and-sixpemny 
worth, being nearly 1,100 pages in length. It contains ‘* Life's 
Little Ironies,’’ ‘* Wessex Tales,’’ ‘‘ A Group of Noble Dames,” 
and ‘‘A Changed Man,” and other tales. It is well bound, 
and the print is good. 


NEW? GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 


Tse Schubert centenary is further celebrated in the gramo- 
phone world by a recording of Schubert's Quartet in D Minor, 
“Death and the Maiden,’ played by the Budapest String 
Quartet. (Five 12-in. records. D1422-6. 6s. 6d. each.) There 
are several previous recordings of this which is probably 
the loveliest of Schubert’s quartets. The Parlophone 
(Edith Lorand Quartet) and the Columbia (London String 
Quartet) cannot compare with this recording, so far as the 
playing is concerned. Technically, too, the new H.M.V. 
recording is far superior. The increased clearness of the 
bass is notable, and is particularly remarkable in the varia- 
tions in the second movement. The only fault is a tendency 
to shrillness of tone in the violins. The reverse side of the 
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second record contains the canzonetta from Mendelssohn's 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 12. 

Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, has a magnificent record 
of Schubert songs, perfectly sung, ‘‘In Abendroth,”’ ‘' Die 
Vogel,” ‘‘Die Post,’ and ‘‘ Wohin?’ (D1441. 6s. 6d.). 
Another Schubert song record contains the beautiful ‘* Die 
Liebe hat gelogen "’ and ‘‘ Who is Sylvia? '’, sung by John 
McCormack, tenor (10-in. record. DA933. 6s.). 

Though César Franck’s Symphony in D minor has been re- 
corded by Columbia, the new recording by H.M.V. is welcome. 
(Five 12-in. records. D1404-8. 6s. 6d. each.) Technically the 
records are exceptionally good, the tone and balance being 
admirable, and the playing by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski is equally good. The 
popularity of Franck is growing, and these records can be 
recommended to a wide public, for it is a beautiful work of 
which the beauty is not difficult to appreciate. 

Another beautiful series of records is that in which Mr. 
Wilhelm Backhaus plays Chopin on the piano. He plays 
the whole of the twelve Studies, Op. 10 (Three 12-in. records. 
DB1132-4. 8s. 6d. each), and the Waltz in E flat, Op. 18, and 
Berceuse, Op. 57 (DB1131. 8s. 6d.). The Studies records 
deserve to rank with the Preludes played by Cortot, which 
is very high praise indeed. In fact, in some ways these four 
records stand as the high-water mark of pianoforte recording 
so far. 

COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Tue Columbia have a very interesting list this month, par- 
ticularly in orchestral pieces. We can recommend Haydn's 
‘** Clock Symphony,” played by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
Hamilton Harty. (Four 12-in. records. L2088. 6s. 6d. each.) 
This is one of the best of the Salomon Set of symphonies. 
The recording is good, smooth, and of fine tone, and the 
playing is adequate. The symphony occupies seven sides, 
the eighth side being given up to Weber's ‘‘ Abu Hassan” 
Overture. Very welcome is Delius’s ‘‘ On hearing the first 
cuckoo in spring,’’ played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham (12-in. record. L2096. 
6s. 6d.). This little work is one of the best things written 
by the composer. It is scored for a small orchestra, and 
requires extremely careful and sensitive playing. While the 
playing is not perfect, this record is well worth possessing. 
Two records containing the ‘‘ Song of the Rhine Daughters,” 
from ‘‘GotterdAmmerung,” and ‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries,” played by Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra (L1993-4. 6s. 6d. each), are not so satisfac- 
tory. The playing is a little lifeless, and the recording is 
not as good as on, say, the Columbia Bayreuth records. A 
better orchestral record is Strauss’s ‘‘ Till Eulenspiege},”’ 
played by the Brussels Royal Conservatoire, under D. Defauw 
(Two 12-in. records. 9375-6. 4s. 6d. each). The recording is 
good and the playing admirable. 

M. Leff Pouishnoff plays Schubert’s Sonata in G major, 
Op. 78, on the piano. (Five 12-in records. 9396-9400. 4s. 6d. 
each.) The piece has considerable charm, but also suffers 
from Schubert’s fault of prolixity. M. Pouishnoff plays it 
sympathetically, and the tone is good. On the last side he 
plays Schubert’s Impromptu. 

Finally Dvorak’s popular Quartet in F, the ‘‘ Nigger” 
quartet, is played by the London String Quartet. (Three 
12-in. records. L2092-4. 6s. 6d. each.) The records are tech- 
nically well up to the average, and the playing is sound, but 
tends to lack fire. 
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-of course 
it’s cool 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made bv Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 


Imperia! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.343 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1/- De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1j- 















To Book Collectors 





Mi oe SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
l the service of Coilectors or Students who are in 


want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 


English books, and also to newly-published 


Continental books, both in Literature _— Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & co. 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 














A REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 
“BIZIM” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. extra), 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, 


FREEMAN and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


S ECOND MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 
Will be delivered at 
FRIENDS’ HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
On Saturday, May 26th, at 8 p.m. 





Subject: War and Human Values 
Lecturer: Francis E. Pollard, M.A. 


Admission Free. 





~ OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Eustom 
Road, N.W.1. SUNDAY, 6.80 p.m.: “ The Silence of God.’? Speaker: 
Edward Grubb, M.A. 





REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 








POLITICAL ORGANISER WANTED. 


OMEN’S NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. — Woman 

Organiser and Speaker with experience required for travelling post.— 

For particulars and form of application apply to the Secretary, W.N.L.F., 
1, Great George Street, S.W.1. 











CONFERENCE PREMISES. 


PREMISES, delightfully situated in North London, available 
for Summer School or Conference. Easy distance from Tube Station 
and ’bus route.—Apply Box No. 146, THe Nation, 88, Great James Street, 
Helbern, W.C,1. 











TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Master to teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Candidates should be between 24 and 34 years of age, must have University 
Desrees (preferably in Honours), and should have experience of teaching in 
secondary Schools. Diploma in Education is desirable. 

Initial Salary £E.450 (about £461). 

Full particulars and pm of application may be obtained from The 
Director, Egyptian Education Ojlice, 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 











EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Mistress to teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Candidates should be between 25 and 34 years of age, must have Univer- 
sity qualifications, with a Diploma in Teaching or the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Initial Salary £E.25 per month (about £3807 per year). 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from The 
Director, Egyptian Education Office, 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


\PPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER, GRADE 8, IN 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Geography. Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to begin 


October ist, 1928. Four copies of application, with testimonials, must be sent, 
on or before June 11th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 








LITERARY 


BOOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention er Books 
purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








YPEWRITING—Duplicating, every description. Translations. 
Low prices.—Miss M. Grant, 4, The Drive, Acton, London, W. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 


OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1 





wr DO UNITARIANS' BELIEVE? Booklets free.—Miss 


Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCKROACHES completely cleared by BLATTIS: Union 
Cockroach Paste used successfully world over, 80 years, never failed to 
exterminate them. Try tin, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH’S, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, who guarantee it. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


REACTION—VOCALION—LONDON 


HE industria] share market has at the moment of 

writing a tired appearance. There is no pressure to 

sell, but an inclination to take profits. In the gramo- 
phone group in particular there has been an absence of 
fresh buying orders so that prices have fallen sharply. 
There is no trade reason to account for this market apathy. 
A cheerful report was issued by the Vocalion Gramophone 
Company. This Company has a capital of £250,000 in 
10s. shares, and the balance-sheet shows a strong liquid 
position with a surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities of £173,618 (including an amount of £40,885 due 
from Vocalion (Foreign), Ltd., of which £101,918 is in 
eash and Treasury bills. Net profits, after providing for 
depreciation, amounted to £96,627, which is equivalent 
to 38.6 per cent. on the issued ordinary capital of £250,000 
(in 10s. shares). The Company, however, is paying a final 
dividend of 30 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the year, 
and an interim dividend of 10 per cent. in respect of the 
trading year ending March, 1929. It may be justified in this 
act of generosity by the rate of current earnings. The 
directors state that the net profits of £96,627 include a 
profit on the sale of the Company’s factory in Australia and 
other assets of £29,673, leaving £66,954 which was almost 
entirely earned in the last seven months of the year. An 
additional profit of £32,500 is expected to be derived in 
1928-29 from the royalties and manufacturing contracts 
made with Vocalion (Foreign). This suggests that Vocalion 
earnings are now at the rate of £175,000 per annum, or 
20 per cent. on the ordinary capital, apart from any divi- 
dends receivable from Vocalion (Foreign), Ltd. The 10s. 
shares at 72s. 6d. cum dividend of 40 per cent. return a 
yield of approximately 5? per cent. This lifts the shares 
out of the ranks of industrial gambles and places them in 
the more exalted company of speculative investments. 
Vocalion is selling a cheap record, the home and export 
demand for which is said to be still increasing. The 
market in cheap records may be entirely different from that 
in ** quality ’’ records, but we cannot believe that the 
present prosperity of Vocalion or of the Duophone Un- 
breakable Record Company or of British Brunswick is won 
except at the expense of the sales of the cheaper records 
marketed by the older companies such as Gramophone and 
Columbia Graphophone. We think that a _ working 
arrangement between Gramophone and Vocalion or between 
Duophone, British Brunswick, and Columbia will have to 
be arrived at before long in the interest of the record manu- 
facturing industry. 

* * + 


New investment trust companies usually issue shares 
that later on are split into ordinary stock and preference 
stock. The ordinary stock is usually quoted at a premium 
and the preference at a discount. This device enables a 
new company to “‘ get away ”’ with a 5 per cent. preference 
capital, but it very often irritates the subscriber, who either 
wants an ordinary share or a preference share but not both. 
An investment trust company which not only avoids this 
irritating practice but goes to the length of issuing prefer- 
ence shares with warrants convertible into ordinary shares 
will undoubtedly be popular with the investing public. 
Such a one is the London Canadian Investment Corpora- 
tion. Thirty thousand 5 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred shares of $100 of this Corporation were placed 
privately this week in London, and 10,000 in Canada—in 
both cases at par. Each preferred share is redeemable at 
$105 at the option of the Corporation on any dividend date 
and carries a warrant entitling a holder to receive without 
cost one fully paid common share of no par value, either 
at the date of the first dividend on the common shares 
declared by the directors or on any earlier date at the 
option of the Corporation. The intriguing question is 
what these warrants will be worth. 


CANADIAN—RUBBER 


London Canadian is everything that an investment 
trust company should be in respect to its board of directors. 
Sir Herbert Holt of the Royal Bank of Canada is chairman, 
and Mr. James H. Gundy, President of one of the leading 
Canadian financial] houses, is Vice-President. Of the three 
members of the London Committee two are well-known 
trust company directors. The Corporation will not confine 
its investments to Canada, but will employ its funds in 
the London and Continental markets. So far it does not 
differ from new trust companies, but it starts with the 
great advantage of having raised its capital on extra- 
ordinarily cheap terms. Messrs. Wood, Gundy have pur- 
chased from the Corporation the entire issue of $6,000,000 
1} per cent. gold debentures and $4,000,000 preferred 
shares, together with 850,000 common shares, for the net 
sum of $11,000,000 in cash. The fixed charges in respect 
of this capital will amount to only $470,000, or less than 
1.3 per cent. What new trust company in recent years has 
been able to obtain money on a 4.3 per cent. basis? The 
net earnings of the Corporation in excess of 4.3 per cent. 
will therefore accrue to the common shares. When dealings 
start in the $100 preferred shares cum-warrants it will 
probably be at a fair premium, but we have no hesitation 
in recommending a purchase. London and Canadian is not 
only an opportunity for Canadians to participate in a well- 
managed British trust company but for British investors 
to obtain an interest in Canadian developments. Incident- 
ally, being a.Canadian Corporation, non-resident share- 
holders will avoid British income tax. 


* * * 


Some clear views of the rubber situation were expressed 
by Mr. H. J. Welch at the general meeting of the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust on May 9th which should not 
be missed by rubber shareholders. He blamed the Govern- 
ment, of course, for having bungled over the restriction 
scheme, but went on to make the remarkable statement 
that owing to the partial failure of restriction through 
over-assessment of estates, smuggling, and the carrying 
forward of unused export coupons, the net amount kept 
off the market over the whole of its five years’ existence 
to November last was between 225,000 tons and 250,000 
tons of crude rubber, i.e., only between 9 per cent. and 
10 per cent. of the total production of crude and wild 
rubber during that period. This suggests that the abolition 
of restriction is not so important after all. As regards 
the scheme for central selling in combination with the 
Dutch producers, Mr. Welch was not hopeful of success. 
He believed that no such combination could represent more 
than a minority of the producers, and that if from time to 
time it had to hold rubber in stock, without having an 
effective control of output, the majority of the producers 
who would be outside the combination would gain al} the 
benefits and bear none of the risks or losses. 


* * * 


Generally speaking, Mr. Welch saw no way out for 
British producers except by reducing costs, increasing the 
yield per acre, and relying upon cheap rubber stimulating 
consumption. Lower prices would discourage competitive 
supplies of native, reclaimed, and wild rubber, and would 
encourage the extended use of plantation crude rubber. As 
regards this year, Mr. Welch estimated that workd absorp- 
tion will approximately equal the total world production. 
For the year 1929 the RuBBER QuaRTERLY, however, esti- 
mates a world production of 678.500 tons of crude rubber 
based on ** standard ”’ output figures for British estates, a 
7} per cent. increase in Dutch output, and a reduction of 
one-third in the output of native areas. Against this 
figure, consumption is estimated at 605,000 tons, leaving a 
surplus of 73,000 Ibs. The estimate takes no account of 
the possibility of an abnormal increase in consumption as 
a result of lower prices, but rubber shareholders would. 
nevertheless, be well advised to face another fall in prices. 





